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SOCIAL PROCESS, SOCIAL RELATION, AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


A Vital Distinction 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 


FuncrtIONn is activity. In the terminology of any science 
that deals with the living, whether plant, animal, or man, 
a function is an activity that is part of a life process. Of 
course neuro-muscular activity is not the only kind of 
functioning. If it were there would be no growth, putting 
forth of leaves, or maturing of seed or other functioning in 
a plant. Chemical metabolism and molecular changes are 
activity as truly as playing golf or writing a poem. Indeed 
all organic and superorganic activity is at bottom chemical 
and molecular. All activity is change. It is “process”— 
life process. 

The superorganic life process or culture is made up of 
activities which prevail among the members of a group 
but which would have been impossible to them as individ- 
uals in isolation.* This includes all distinctively human 
activity, except that a new invention does not yet “prevail.” 
But even a new invention (with negligible exceptions) is 
an expression of, and a mutation in, the social or cultural 
process, 

The superorganic life process, made up of activities 
which would be impossible to all individuals in isolation, 
is “The Social Process.” There is no other proper mean- 
ing for that phrase. But when we speak of social processes 


1 Of course, once learned in society, some of these activities can be carried on 
by a Robinson Crusoe. 
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in the plural we may mean either any particular activities 
included in the social life process or any changes in the 
social life process. In the former sense every custom or 
fashion or institution, since it is a prevalent mode of social 
activity, is a social process. It is a specific prevalent social 
activity. Playing golf or eating with a fork is a social ac- 
tivity because it is made possible to the individual by his 
membership in society. It is a participation in the social 
life process. So is revering Lincoln or preferring monog- 
amy as a form of marriage or believing in a protective 
tariff. For modes of feeling and of belief are activities as 
truly as movements of the hands. No one is a thoroughly 
competent student of social activity until that fact is clearly 
understood. 

Now social activities become possible to the individuals 
who carry them on by virtue of relations to the antecedent 
activities of associates. Every social activity of any person 
is conditioned by the antecedent activities of other persons. 
That is why they are social activities. Conditioning rela- 
tions between the activities of different individuals, and 
the social activities which stand related, are the two most 
essential social facts. 

It is essential to distinguish clearly between those rela- 
tions, on the one hand, and the activities which stand re- 
lated, on the other. But this is a distinction which almost 
no one makes. Even von Wiese in his Beziehungslehre 
does not. Activities may stand to each other in relations 
of time (as contemporary or sequent), of space (as near 
or remote), of similarity and difference, and especially of 
condition and consequent. Those who talk of social proc- 
esses, as often as not are really referring not to activities 
or changes therein (and all activity is change), that is, 
they are not referring to social processes at all, but to rela- 
tions of condition and consequent between activities. They 
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remind one of the colored patriarch who said, “Sister Sarah 
Ann is referrin’ to more’n she’s alludin’ to.” 

For example, imitation is not a process. That is, it is 
not an activity or mode of change, but it is a relation—a 
relation of condition and consequent between similar activ- 
ities. If Jerry whistles through his teeth because Tom 
whistles through his teeth there is a relation of condition 
and consequent and also a relation of similarity between 
two whistlings. The whistling is a process. But there is 
nothing about whistling, or about any other activity or 
process, that can be included in the definition of imitation 
except its relation to the other whistling, so that we must 
recognize that imitation is relation and nothing but rela- 
tion, except that we may confine the word imitation to 
relation between activities that are overt, using other 
terms, such as suggestion and radiation for relations be- 
tween ideas and feelings when the consequent idea or feel- 
ing is thought of apart from any overt expression. 

The so-called “processes of interaction” are not proc- 
esses but relations. As there can be no relation between 
activities unless there are activities to stand related, and 
as activities are processes, therefore almost everyone speaks 
as if the relations of condition and consequent were them- 
selves activities or “interaction.” 

This is in part because it requires keenness of analysis 
to distinguish between the activities and the relations in 
which the activities stand to each other, and in part be- 
cause the idea of causation includes a remnant of mythol- 
ogy. In the back of the mind there is a remnant of the 
idea that wherever there is a cause the cause “does some- 
thing.” This we must be rid of. A hill may “cause” a 
road builder to plan and to dig. But the hill does nothing, 
it is only a condition of what the road builder does. The 
meanness of a scoundrel may “make me angry.” It then 
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conditions my anger and there is a relation between his 
meanness and my anger. Even when a villager tells a mo- 
torist to take the right hand road and the motorist does 
accordingly we have a relation of condition and consequent 
between two social activities. The activities are processes 
and participations in the social process, but the “causa- 
tion” or explanatory factor is the relation between them. 

Imitation, social suggestion, inducement, and deterrence 
are not processes but instances of relation between condi- 
tioning and consequent activity. When the child of a fun- 
damentalist becomes aware of the doctrine of verbal in- 
errancy of Scripture as believed by his father, and begins 
to hold the same belief, there is a relation of condition and 
consequent between the believing of the parent and the be- 
lieving of the child, and that relation is a case of social 
suggestion. When one hears many speak the word “Bol- 
shevik” with scorn, and so begins to scorn the Bolsheviks, 
there is a relation of condition and consequent between 
the scorning of the many and of the one, and that relation 
is a case of sympathetic radiation. The believing and the 
scorning, like the whistling mentioned above are activities 
and participations in the social process. But the relations 
are not processes. 

The term process can be applied to any change and it 
cannot properly be applied to anything but change. All 
activity is change even when it repeats an activity that has 
gone before. The most inveterate custom or the most in- 
violate institution is activity. And every repetition of the 
activity is change. If I bury my dead in the same way and 
with the same ceremonies as my grandfather did, it is none 
the less an activity of mine, and my activity is a new event 
in the social process. That I have buried the dead is a 
change in my life. My act even though it may be one often 
performed by my ancestors, and also though it may often 
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have been performed by myself, when it is done again is a 
change in my life, a new event in the life process. Every 
thought is an event, a change from the thought that pre- 
ceded it, an activity. 

But the process of social activity is not absolutely repe- 
titious. One who moves from a burying society to a cre- 
mating society may dispose of his dead in a manner previ- 
ously unfamiliar to him. Here we have change in a more 
striking sense. And this is what was meant when we said 
that the phrase “social process” may refer to social activ- 
ities and to changes in social activity. The change that 
takes place on moving into a society with previously un- 
familiar customs is “assimilation” or “accommodation.” 
Such a change is no more truly conditioned by relation to | 
antecedent activity of others than was the familiar custom- 
ary activity which was displaced. The older activity had 
been conditioned by relations with the activity that went 
on in the society in which the immigrant grew up. The 
new activity is conditioned by relations with the activity 
prevalent in the society into which he has moved. 

Another type of change in social activity, of the more 
obvious and striking sort, is invention. Other chief types 
of change in social activity are variation in prevalence 
(diffusion and contraction), in strength (in the intensity 
of sentiments and in the degree of conviction with which 
beliefs are held, e.g., the belief in Hell), in uniformity (e.g., 
republicanism is not nearly so uniform among all republi- 
cans as it was in Lincoln’s day. Two or three are oftenest 
forms of degeneracy), in content (as when an element of 
policy or belief is added to or drops out entirely from a cul- 
ture complex), in phase (as when a fashion becomes a 
custom or a custom becomes an institution, by the drop- 
ping or adding of certain ancillary or accompanying feel- 
ings or ideas that differentiate these phases of activity. 
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To some it may seem well enough to speak about “proc- 
esses” when we mean relations of condition and conse- 
quent. But relations are not processes. Activities are. 
And the so-called “processes of social interaction” are in 
reality types of conditioning relationship. No other con- 
cepts are so fundamental to Sociology as the two concepts: 
first, of relation, and second, of related activity, of social 
relations and of activities which are social because they de- 
pend on these relations. To refuse to adopt and consist- 
ently to observe the clear-cut distinction between relations 
and the activities that stand related is to prefer common 
sense, with its echoes of mythology and dead metaphysics 
to science, and to ignore the most fundamental distinction 
in the whole range of social analysis. 


UNITS OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Function is Activity. Structure is What Acts. 

No one would deny that the right arm is a unit in the 
human structure. The arm has many parts: humerus, ra- 
dius, luna; bones, muscles, nerves, veins, arteries. Never- 
theless, the right arm is a unit of human structure. No 
one would deny that the biceps or the humerus of any one 
of the numerous parts of the arm mentioned is also a unit 
of human structure. And the biceps is composed of many 
fibers, many elongated cells, and no one would deny that 
each of these cells is a unit of human structure. It is plain 
that there are units of various orders. The right arm is 
a unit of one order, the biceps is a unit of another order, 
the muscle-cell is a unit of still another order. The man 
himself is a unit of the highest order. 

The analysis of human society discloses a corresponding 
fact. The structure of society is made up of units of differ- 
_ent-orders. Gumplowicz regarded the group, especially 
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the genetic group or clan, as the unit par excellence in so- 
cial structure. Small, and Ratzenhofer also regarded the 
group as the unit par excellence in social structure, but 
with them it was not the blood-bond group but the “inter- 
est group” that chiefly arrested attention. Professor Gid- 
dings and many others regard the individual as the unit of 
social structure. And no one is likely to deny that the in- 
dividual is one sort of unit in that structure. This is espe- 
cially true if we think of the individual not as a mere ani- 
mal of the genus homo, not as a mere product of biological 
or organic evolution but as a product of social or super- 
organic evolution and of association, something that bio- 
logical evolution never could have produced. 

There is, however, a unit of social structure of still more 
ultimate character than the group or the individual, name- 
ly, the socially acquired trait of the individual. The term 
“culture trait” has hitherto been used with a functional 
rather than a structural meaning, having reference to a 
particular activity included in a “culture complex.” But 
it is time for us to recognize the structural as well as the 
functional aspect of the culture trait. Every socius has 
acquired a great number of organic modifications, each of 
which is as real as a muscle, each of which is a characteris- 
tic of the man, as truly as his stature or his complexion, 
and the sum of these acquired traits is what makes him an 
American, and not a Turk, a republican and not an anar- 
chist, a Methodist and not a Mormon, a lawyer and not a 
blacksmith, and may make him a saint and not a criminal 
or a criminal and not a saint. 

This statement does not imply any disposition to under- 
estimate the importance of the individual differences that 
are inborn. Sociology would make itself ridiculous if it 
should minimize their importance. Yet these inborn traits 
never make up what we recognize as a human personality. 
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To some it may at first seem unimportant to recognize 
the cultural traits as structural units, But it has not 
seemed unimportant to recognize inborn individual and 
racial traits, insofar as they are real and identifiable. And 
it is by no means less important to recognize acquired 
traits as elements in the social structure. The traits of 
men are not important solely when they are actually func- 
tioning. The orator addressing an assembly aims to arouse 
to action the traits which they possess and plans his speech 
in accordance with his estimate of these latent powers and 
tendencies. The behavior of a crowd may be explicable 
merely in terms of inborn predisposition—for example, the 
predisposition to fear—or it may be inexplicable except in 
terms of common culture traits. All social policies, wheth- 
er addressed to the individual, as by the parent, the teacher 
or the criminologist, or whether addressed to masses of 
men, as by the reformer and the statesman, must be guided 
by a knowledge of these traits, and by a knowledge of the 
fact that they are traits that have been socially acquired, 
and that they can be socially modified—-somewhat in the 
individual, and beyond assignable limits in the successive 
generations of a society. Likewise the explanation of what 
has taken place in the social past must take account of 
these acquired peculiarities of the individuals who compose 
human groups. 

If it is worth while at all, in the pursuit of a social science 
that shall penetrate beyond the surface of things, to make 
any analysis of the structure of society, it is worth while to 
go beyond the enumeration of groups, and the counting 
and classifying of individuals, and to identify the socially 
acquired modifications of man’s indefinitely plastic organ- 
ism, the organic culture traits, the ultimate units of social 
structure. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


University of Poznan, Poland 


IN ACCORDANCE with the theoretic program outlined in 
the accompanying paper,’ I propose to study three kinds of 
processes : 


(a) the appearance of acquired criminal tendencies ; 

(b) the attempts of society to repress or modify innate 
criminal tendencies ; 

(c) the disorganization of the social personality in the 
occasional criminal. 


The aim of this study should be: (1) to discover the 
most important typical processes of each class by eliminat- 
ing the accidental features which distinguish particular 
cases of crime and individual criminals and by determining 
the essential characters which are the same in many indi- 
vidual cases, however scattered in time and space; (2) to 
find the causal laws of these typical processes, stating that 
whenever and wherever fact A occurs fact B must neces- 
sarily follow, unless some other cause C interferes with its 
appearance. 

In pursuing such aims it is possible to reach generaliza- 
tions applicable both in theory and in practice to crime and 
criminals all over the world. 

The only method by which such generalizations can be 
obtained consists in investigating exactly and thoroughly 
each individual case in every detail and then comparing a 


1 Published in the March-April, 1928, issue of Socrococy anp Socrat Researcn. 
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number of such cases, which should differ widely from one 
another. 

To obtain the widest possible range of differences, it 
would be desirable to carry on studies of this kind in sev- 
eral countries. But a methodical study of a variety of cases 
even within the limits of one national milieu will yield at 
least hypothetical results, some of which after being tested 
in other milieux may prove universally valid. Poland is 
in this respect particularly valuable, since the country was 
subjected for over a century to three different political sys- 
tems and contains various national minorities—Jews, Ger- 
mans, Ukrainians, White Ruthenians, and Lithuanians. 

Previous experience has led me to the conclusion that 
from a dozen to a score of well-selected cases are sufficient 
to draw really exact generalizations, but the student 
should have at his disposal materials covering many cases 
from which to select. 

The most important kind of material for the present pur- 
pose is the autobiography of the criminal. If written with 
sufficient detail (no less than 10,000 words) and willingly 
undertaken, it gives to the trained investigator an aston- 
ishing insight into the tendencies of the subject and the 
organization of his personality, notwithstanding any con- 
scious attempts to cover or embellish the truth, or any sub- 
conscious bias. The cheapest and most efficient way of 
obtaining a relatively large number of autobiographies is 
to announce a competition among the inmates of a prison, 
offering substantial prizes for the best manuscripts. I have 
already obtained in two prisons about twenty-five manu- 
scripts, three or four of which were really valuable. 

After selecting the criminal autobiographies to be event- 
ually used for comparative analysis, we must supplement 
them by an objective study of the past of their authors, 
Of course, in this study one cannot rely exclusively on 
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court records or on third hand information given by police 
officers, but one must go for data to the social milieux 
from which the criminals have come and in which they 
spent most of their lives. This must often prove long and 
difficult work, requiring patience and training in observa- 
tion; but an exhaustive collection of such data combined 
with rich autobiographical material should furnish a firmer 
basis for a theory of crime and the criminal than any scien- 
tist has ever had at his disposal. 

I may add that in Poland one is sure of obtaining all the 
necessary assistance from the prison authorities, the courts, 
and the police. The approximate cost of this research may 
be calculated as follows: 


Prizes for autobiographies 
15 prisons at $200 per prison 
Remuneration of director of investigation 
Full time for a year 


Remuneration of assistants—4 full time— 
2 older assistants at $800 
2 younger assistants at $500 
Incidental help 
Traveling expenses 
Office, writing materials, sundries, etc. 


Tora 





A CHALLENGE TO WESTERN CULTURE’ 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 


University of Southern California 


No review short of an extended critical essay could 
begin to give any adequate account of the challenging, baf- 
fling, inspiring, and altogether astounding book produced 
by Professor Oswald Spengler. One distinguished reviewer 
(Professor Beard) refers to it as “majestic nonsense,” even 
while praising the publisher for making it accessible to 
English readers, and thinks it will test the ability of shal- 
low Americans by giving them a chance “to lift something 
real.” The author himself refers to it as “a philosophy of 
history” in his preface to the first edition, while in that pre- 
fixed to the revised edition four years later he characterizes 
his work as a really unforeseen and unexpected outcome 
which he is now “able to regard and, despite the misery 
and disgust of these (War) years, proud to call a German 
philosophy.” 

However that may be, the book aroused a furor in Ger- 
many, and has already produced a voluminous “Spengler 
literature.” Dr. Gooch, writing in the magazine Germany, 
is quoted as pronouncing it “the most important and influ- 
ential work published in Germany during the last decade.” 

The argument of Spengler is baffling for several reasons. 
In the first place, his knowledge of history, philosophy, art, 


science, and mathematics is so colossal that it would re- 


1 The Decline of the West: Form and Actuality. By Oswald Spengler. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., ew York, 1926, pp. xviiit+443. Authorized translation, with notes, 
by Charles Francis Atkinson. 
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quire a small regiment of specialists to check up all his ref- 
erences and allusions between two moons. In the second 
place, his method is “the grand historical, trans-natural, 
super-natural outlook,” and he seeks “to present objects 
and relations illustratively instead of offering an army of 
ranked concepts.” In the third place, his style of reason- 
ing is thoroughly a priori, or even intuitive, to use his own 
word. He distinctly says that “it addresses itself solely to 
readers who are capable of living themselves into the word- 
sounds and pictures as they read.” This last named feat is 
probably one for which we sociologists, obsessed with the 
present overemphasis on materialistic and mechanistic 
conceptions, are not very well prepared to do. But it 
would do us good to be made to look more critically at our- 
selves and our infallible assumptions. 

Spengler’s work deals principally with an analysis of 
great historical cultures, and attempts to predict the future 
course of Western culture, which, as the title of his book 
suggests, has already reached its sunset hour. But while 
he deals with historical movements, and uses historical 
materials, his method is distinctly not historical, but ana- 
lytical, poetical, and philosophical. Nowhere does he 
pause to define “culture,” despite the fact that it is his 
fundamental and central concept. 

This seems true despite the fact that on the first page of 
his Introduction the author says, “If therefore we are to 
discover in what form the destiny of the Western Culture 
will be accomplished, we must first be clear as to what cul- 
ture is, what its relations are to visible history, to life, to 
soul, to nature, to intellect, what the forms of its mani- 
festation are and how these forms—peoples, tongues and 
epochs, battles and ideas, states and gods, arts and craft— 
works, sciences, laws, economic types and world-ideas, 
great men and great events—may be accepted and pointed 
to as symbols” (p. 4). 
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The reader does indeed receive a prodigious amount of 
suggestion and much information on all these “expres- 
sions” of culture, but is left to wonder what it is in itself. 

One is apparently expected to infer what it is by what 
it does. The Index of the volume is of no help here, and 
fails similarly at other points also, perhaps because its 
compiler added nothing by way of a systematic, scientific 
interest and motive to that of the author. 

As for the notion of culture, one accustomed to the pre- 
cise, objective methods and reasoning of present-day eth- 
nologists feels a disturbing lack of definiteness in Speng- 
ler’s use of the term, notwithstanding all his numerous and 
quite concrete illustrations. It is plain, nevertheless, that 
to him a Culture is a living being, possessing a soul of its 
own, which experiences a Springtime, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, and which runs inevitably through the cycle 
determined by the inner law of its own nature. 

He tells us that “every Culture has its own Civilization.” 
In this work, he continues, “for the first time the two 
words hitherto used to express an indefinite, more or less 
ethical, distinction, are used in a periodic sense, to express 
a strict and necessary organic succession. The Civiliza- 
tion is the inevitable destiny of the Culture. . . . Civiliza- 
tions . . . are a conclusion, the thing-become succeeding 
the thing-becoming, death following life, rigidity following 
expansion, intellectual age and the stone-built, petrifying 
world-city following mother-earth and the spiritual child- 
hood of Doric and Gothic. They are an end, irrevocable, 
yet by inward necessity reached again and again” (p. 31). 
Cultures as thus conceived are “superior individuals,” “su- 
perlative human organisms.” 

One of the principal themes of the book is to contrast the 
classical Greek and Roman with the modern European or 
Western cultures, with a lesser stress upon the Chinese, 
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Indian, and Arabian. In so doing the exposition leads into 
a survey of their several art expressions, and an analysis 
of art symbols on a grand and astonishing scale. 

The classical Greek and Roman culture Spengler finds 
to have been animated by what he calls the “Appolinian 
soul,” while the Western culture expresses the “Faustian 
soul.” The Apollinian soul lived in an eternal present 
and closed-in world. Its mathematics were static, and it 
had no historical feeling or outlook. Enclosed space, per- 
fected and complete form, and the absence of a true time- 
sense determine the details of that Classical Civilization in 
which it embodied itself. 

On the other hand, the Faustian soul of Western cul- 
ture is possessed with a tremendous feeling for unlimited 
space, endless time, and the notion of progressive move- 
ment and activity. Hence it built the soaring cathedral, 
suggesting with its vast and intricate nave and great win- 
dow-spaces the towering, unfinished, endless, dimly-lighted 
forest. Likewise the Magian soul of Western culture pro- 
duced the dynamic mathematics of fluxions, of the infini- 
tesimal calculus, and the notion of historical evolution— 
not to mention Socialism and other ethical and social 
forms that stress innumerable and similar units, set in uni- 
form spatial, temporal, and politico-economic relations. 

In order to understand Spengler’s thought concerning 
our Western future it is necessary to notice his characteri- 
zation of modern scientific method, which represents the 
Winter of our own culture. Even where not accepting his 
conclusions, American sociologists, just now enamored of 
the ultra-scientific, mechanistic formulas lugged in from 
the utterly alien field of physical science, and naively un- 
conscious of the inadequate epistemological and metaphys- 
ical basis of much current behavioristic thinking in our 
own field and those of related life-sciences, might be helped 
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by a perusal of Spengler’s formidable volume. He seems 
to represent the same philosophical point of view main- 
tained by more than one of his contemporaries, notably 
Henri Bergson, which perceives that the distinctive meth- 
od of science, as exemplified in physics, is the methematical 
treatment of lifeless units distributed in space, but never 
comprehended by such methods in their essence as living 
beings, whose actual experience takes place in true non- 
spatial Time. Because of this, “reason, system and com- 
prehension kill as they ‘cognize.’ That which is cognized 
becomes a rigid object, capable of measurement and sub- 
division. Intuitive vision, on the other hand, vivifies and 
incorporates the details in a living, inwardly-felt unity. 
Poetry and historical study are kin. Calculation and cog- 
nition are also kin” (p. 102). “Of all the thousands of 
psychologists of today [and he might have included sociol- 
ogists and social workers of every description], not one 
can give an actual analysis or definition of the Will—or 
of regret, anxiety, jealousy, disposition, artistic intention. 
Naturally, since only the systematic can be dissected, and 
we can only define notions by notions. No subtleties of 
intellectual play with notional distinctions, no plausible 
observations of connections between sensuous-corporeal 
states and ‘inward process’ touch that which is in question 
here. Will—this is no notion, but a name, a prime-word 
like God, a sign of something of which we have an immedi- 
ate inward certainty but which we are forever unable to 
describe. . . . To attempt to get an ‘exact’ science out of 
the ever-mysterious soul is futile. But the late-period City 
must needs have abstract thinking and it forces the ‘physi- 
cist of the inner world’ to elucidate a fictitious world by 
ever more fictions, notions by more notions” (pp. 299-300, 
301). The devotion of minds that pride themselves on 
cold detachment from their own brain-children is a peren- 
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nial phenomenon. Spengler thinks “it may be asserted 
that the downright faith that Haeckel, for example, pins 
to the names atom, matter, energy, is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the fetishism of Neanderthal Man” (p. 397). 

In this abstracting tendency of all science Spengler finds 
the key to the decline of Western, Faustian Culture. In 
its Springtime especially, but also in its essence, every 
Culture is religious, and “the essence of every Civilization 
is irreligion . . . ” (p. 358). In their inner spiritual ex- 
tinction he finds that “Buddhism, Stoicism and Socialism 
are morphologically equivalent as end-phenomena” (p. 
356). They represent the end of a cultural life-cycle, and 
are all rationalistic, materialistic, and essentially irrelig- 
ious, but not necessarily anti-religious, according to Speng- 
ler’s theory. Buddhism he sees as the rational, atheistical, 
and “purely practical world-sentiment of tired megalo- 
politans who had a closed-off Culture behind them and no 
future before them.” Stoicism he sees as a materialistic 
“flattening” of Hericlitus’ idea of Logos, just as in Social- 
ism he finds a “mechanicalized” version of “Goethe’s deep 
idea of development.” In each case there is “extinction 
of living inner religiousnuss.” These movements represent 
for Spengler’s thought that wintry close when “in all Civili- 
zations being ceases to be suffused with soul and comes to 
be suffused with intellect.” Unfruitfulness is its mark, the 
sign of fulfilled destiny, and “manifests itself not only in 
the extinction of great art, of great courtesy, of great formal 
thought, of the great style in all things, but also quite car- 
nally in the childlessness and ‘race-suicide’ of the civilized 
and rootless strata, a phenomenon not peculiar to our- 
selves but already observed and deplored—and of course 
not remedied—in Imperial Rome and Imperial China!” 
(pp. 356, 357, 358, 359) 
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As Spengler portrays it with a master’s hand, Western 
science, presiding at the death of Faustian Culture, be- 
comes ever more abstract, conceptual, and mathematical, 
and all the special sciences ever more completely one at 
bottom. Its categories it comes to recognize as ideal crea- 
tions and purely projections of the inquiring mind itself. 
Before the curtain falls, “there remains for the historical 
Faustian spirit the one single great task of writing its own 
story,” “a morphology of the exact sciences, which shall 
discover how all laws, concepts and theories inwardly hang 
together as forms, and what they have meant as such in 
the life-course of the Faustian Culture.” Ceasing to ask 


so earnestly about what are the valid laws underlying phe- 
nomena, it will marvel that first-rate minds could have 
been preoccupied so completely with such questions, and 
will rather “inquire whence came these forms that were 
prescribed for the Faustian spirit, why they had to come 


to our kind of humanity particularly and exclusively, and 
what deep meaning there is in the fact that the numbers 
that we have won became phenomenal in just this picture- 
like disguise” (pp. 424, 425). 
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OF RECENT years, the “group” concept has gradually 
supplanted that of “society” in our sociological literature, 
and it may be regarded as the one about which all consid- 
erations of societary “forms” revolve. As we shall see 
when we come to its definition, it has great advantages 
over its more venerable forerunner. One of these is its 
uniformity of meaning, which enables it to be employed 
with far greater exactness than the other. At the same 
time, paradoxically, by reason of being a highly adaptable 
term, it gives a greater elasticity to our speech. Just as 


“the person” is the lowest common denominator of the 
group, “the group” in its turn becomes the common de- 
nominator by which to define every sort of societary form. 
Note particularly that while the “group” can never be de- 
fined in terms of “society,” all types of society must be 


explicitly or implicitly, defined in terms of the “group.”* 


This in itself is a fundamental justification for the shift 
of terminology. 

But the change is far more than one of terminology, 
though its advantages of unambiguity alone would have 
justified it. It represents a wholly different line of attack 
from formerly in our attempts to interpret human reality. 
The real significance lies in the fact that “the group,” as 
a concrete and specific object of attention, has supplanted 


1 Note how frequently the word “group” is contained in the definitions of society. 
The reverse never occurs. 
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the more general and indefinite “society” as a center of 
sociological analysis. Professor Small, who twenty-five 
years ago, made “society” his chief point of departure, has 
been one of the first to see the necessity of swinging over 
to the group emphasis :* “This supposed thing, ‘society,’ ” 
he says, “has steadily resisted expression into a thing at 
all. It has gradually resolved itself into a near infinity of 
group relations and processes. Accordingly, the proce- 
dure, the technique, which sociologists have found them- 
selves obliged to invent, has turned out to be mental tools 
for detecting and interpreting all sorts of group phenom- 
ena. ... (This represents) a radical transformation of 
the sociologists’ conceptions of the reality which they pro- 
posed to investigate.” 

The older Sociology, which tended to be a philosophy 
rather than a science, thought of society “in general.” Its 
conclusions were not always confined to clear-cut deduc- 
tions, but were sometimes broad generalizations drawn 
from mankind “as a whole,” without examination of con- 
crete cases. The newer Sociology seeks to make the group 
the focal center and to build up ffom its discoveries in con- 
crete situations, a knowledge of the whole. In particular 
this newer approach stresses intensive examination of in- 
teractions that take place within the group. 

The limitations of both lines of approach should be rec- 
ognized. While we do not want to see the forest so ex- 
clusively that we do not take note of the trees, we must 
equally avoid examining the trees so exclusively that the 
forest as a whole is overlooked. Minute analyses of con- 
crete groups and situations, and broad surveys of the wider 
range of aggregate life, both have their place; and more 
than a “place,” for both are essential to a fair representa- 


2 Origins of Sociology, p. 337. 
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tion of the whole. Each is incomplete without the supple- 
mentation of the other. For a true conception of anything 
studied requires both synthesis and analysis, and extension 
as well as intension. 

It must not be implied from the foregoing that the group 
is a term that has recently come into our language; on the 
contrary, it is one of our veterans in service. Its earlier 
usage, however, was popular rather than technical, general 
rather than specific, and critical rather than exact. This 
is evidenced by the lack of scientific literature dealing with 
it in particular. We have had materials galore on specific 
groups (the family, the crowd, the church, and innumer- 
able others), but there seems to have been no single volume 
wholly devoted to an analysis of the group per se, until the 
appearance in 1926 of B. Warren Brown’s Social Groups. 
This little volume is a tangible evidence of the fact that 
the group has been discovered, or more accurately, re-dis- 
covered during recent years. In its new role and with its 
new implications it becomes not only the central concept 
under the category of societary forms, but the central con- 
cept of Sociology as a whole. It reveals that in a new sense, 
and one far more significant than formerly, Sociology has 
become “the science of the group.”* 


THE GROUP AS A GENERAL TERM 


But what is this group, this rediscovered “something,” 
which is being suggested as our sociological corner-stone? 

In popular parlance the word is used almost synony- 
mously with agglomeration, aggregation, or collection of 


3 In this connection there is a significant foreword to the volume cited, written 
by Professor Small, of which the following is the opening paragraph: “Any one with 
a bent for paradox, unafraid of contradiction, and not averse to fighting for his 
opinions, might start something interesting by uttering the dictum—the latest 
decade has discovered the social group. He might precipitate action by adding that 
this discovery has occupied the first secure center of Sociology. He might assure 
himself against cessation of hostilities before the end of one man’s life especially by 
volunteering to defend the position that so long as Sociology operates from this 
center it will be a city set on a hill which cannot be hid from the other social 


sciences.” 
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integers of all sorts: a group of houses, a group of trees. 
Especially is it used where the agglomerated integers are 
people, without distinction as to whether or not they are 
organized. A mere casual assemblage such as a crowd 
watching a fire, or waiting for a bus, or moving in a close- 
packed mass across the street at the flash of the green traf- 
fic light is a group in this wide sense. The clearest defini- 
tion reflecting this older and less technical usage is that 
given by Professor Small in 1905: 


The term “group” serves as a convenient sociological designation 
for any number of people, larger or smaller, between whom such 
relations are discovered that they must be thought of together. The 
“group” is the most general and colorless term used in Sociology for 
combinations of persons. A family, a mob, a picnic party, a trade 
union, a city precinct, a corporation, a state, a nation, the civilized 
or the uncivilized population of the world may be treated as a group. 
Thus a “group” for Sociology is a number of persons whose relations 
to each other are sufficiently impressive to demand attention. The 
term is merely a commonplace tool. It contains no mystery. It is 
only a handle with which to grasp the innumerable varieties of 
arrangements into which people are drawn by their variations of 
interest.* 


Our newer conceptions of the group, however, require us 
to work out certain essential distinctions; for there are 
many possible relationships among people which may cause 
them “to be thought of together.” Two of these in partic- 
ular should be sharply differentiated in our thinking. 
Aggregation is the first of these, and the simplest. This 
is the purely spatial relation of agglomeration, of physical 
proximity, such as is found in a roomful of lonely chairs 
after the class has filed out, or in a pile of shells on the 
beach after a Boy Scout chowder party. People often have 
the same sort of impersonal bodily proximity. Such is 


4 General Sociology, p. 495. 
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the relation between the swaying, bumping bodies of a 
sardine-packed crowd of homeward bound shop girls on a 
five-thirty rush-hour street car. Their minds intent on 
other things, or innured to indifference by long experience, 
the physical contact of their cramped and twisted anato- 
mies is as impersonal and non-social as is that of the straps 
by which the lucky ones are supported. 

Physical nearness may under some circumstances be 
both prolonged and rigidly fixed, and still be lacking in 
the element (to be discussed later on) which is essential 
to sociality. Such is the case of prisoners in solitary con- 
finement within the same prison. Visitors to certain 
Buddhist monasteries in China are shown the sealed doors 
of narrow hermit cells, extending side by side down long 
dim corridors. Within each, self-entombed for years by 
religious vows of his own making, dwells a monk in an 
isolation that is almost complete. Once a day rice and 
water are set on a shelf, and removed by the sequestered 
devotee when the one who brought them has gone away. 
Other than that the incarcerated monk has no touch with 
any human being. The population housed within those 
narrow walls is larger and far more permanent than in 
many a group outside, and it is voluntary ; but it lacks the 
distinguishing element of sociality. 

Interaction is the second relationship which must be 
distinguished. This may be thought of as a mental inter- 
play between the integers of a group, whereby they are re- 
ciprocally influenced. While there may be a group in the 
wide sense of “a collection of folks” wherever there is 
aggregation, without this reciprocal mental interchange, 
there cannot be a true societary life without it. 

On the basis of the absence or the presence of interaction 
we may distinguish between aggregational groups and 
interactional groups. This is a most important differenti- 
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ation, for it singles out those bodies of folk which are lack- 
ing “the nucleus of organization” (to use Sighele’s apt 
phrase), from those possessing true structure and organi- 
zation. (Usually, though not always, they are also tempo- 
rary and fluid, though the reverse is by no means generally 
true, viz., that temporary and fluid groups are structure- 
less.) 

The suggestion has been made that the concept “group” 
be reserved exclusively for those entities whose members 
are in interaction. Logically this would perhaps be prefer- 
able, but practically it would be invalidated by the long 
usage and common understanding of the word in the wider 
sense; and it would, moreover, leave us without our much’ 
needed general concept whereby to indicate all bodies of 
people, larger or smaller, “between whom such relations 
are discovered that they must be thought of together,” as 
distinguished from separate individuals, or from any num- 
ber of individuals who have no corporate relation. We 
must continue to let the term cover both the merely aggre- 
gational and the truly interactional groupings, although 
only the latter are veritable social groups. Since it is al- 
most invariably the latter that we mean when we are talk- 
ing sociologically, we may in actual practice understand 
that the term group means the interactional group unless 
by context or express statement the other is designated. 
This will simplify language and keep it from a stiltedness 
that would follow the repeated use of an adjective. 


THE GROUP AS A SOCIAL GROUP® 


While Sociology, as the science of the group, must deal 
with those bodies where conscious interaction is wholly or 
almost missing, as well as with those possessing it, the lat- 

5 In this section we shall use the term social group in order to distinguish it from 


the merely aggregational group. Ordinarily, however, the word group alone will be 
understood to have this meaning. 
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ter, the social group, is the one having by far the greater 
sociological significance. For true group life requires of 
those participating in it the closer association which Hob- 
house calls “a mental network of minds in a mesh of rela- 
tions.” There may be aggregation without it, there may 
even be a considerable degree of interdependence without 
it, but without it theirs is not a social relationship, for 
social relationship necessitates inter-relationship. On the 
other hand, physical nearness greatly facilitates this, by 
quickening the desire for intercommunication, and by sim- 
plifying its procedure; but it is not absolutely essential, 
for there may be interaction in absentia. Interdependence 
likewise stimulates it, but neither is it absolutely essential. 
The one relationship without which the social group can- 
not exist is that of psychic interaction. 

This concept, then, seems to involve four ideas: 

First, by definition, it involves a plurality of units. A 
unit of anything is only one, hence at least two are required 
to make a group. 

Second, its constituent units are not biohoms nor socii, 
but persons. The unit cannot be the biohom, for he is not 
“human.” It cannot be the socius, for he is the complete 
self which cannot be wholly present at any given time. It 
can only be the person, the situation-self, which is the cross 
section of the self that appears at a given time. 

Third, as already discussed, there must of necessity be 
a psychic interaction between the constituent members. 

Fourth, those who are in this relationship must be so 
set apart from all others as to be recognizable as an entity 
in themselves. As to what constitutes the basis of their 


6 An example would be that of the crew of a great ocean liner, if we could 
imagine each man confined to his particular narrow range of duties, and totally 
unaware of the existence of any of the others outside of that narrow range; yet 
each, though unconsciously so, dependent upon all the rest for the operation of the 
vessel which is vital to all alike. 
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entity, whether it be race or language or occupation or spe- 
cific interest of some kind, we need not be concerned for 
the present. All that it necessary to note now is that what- 
ever be the reason, they do constitute a body in and of 
themselves as distinguished from all others which are not 
of their body. 

Upon the basis of these four essential points we may 
therefore tentatively define the social group as an entity, 
consisting of two or more persons, in psychic interaction. 

This tentative statement raises an important question, 
however. Does the social group exist only at the moment 
when its members are engaged in psychic interaction? If 
so, its duration is highly restricted, for it rarely happens 
that every member of the group is involved in interaction 
at the same moment. In a class, for example, as every 
teacher knows, it often happens that some of the minds are 
wandering or are absorbed in other interests to such an ex- 
tent that they neither give nor receive any impression. 
Carry the situation a step further. The members of the 
group are together only a part of the time. A graduate 
seminar meets once a week for a two-hour period, followed 
by an interval of separation of one hundred and sixty-six 
hours, during most of which time of separation, seminar 
matters are not consciously present in the minds of its 
members. Now, when does the seminar really constitute 
a group? Throughout the term? Or only when actually 
assembled as a class in the seminar room? If only at the 
class sessions, is it a group during those intervals in which 
the students are not themselves active, but are listening 
(or not listening) to the leader? 

The only reasonable position would seem to be that the 
seminar must be recorded as a group throughout the term; 
but if that is the case, how can the tentative division above 
given be made to fit without doing violence to the accepted 
meaning of words? 
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Perhaps a simple illustration may help to make clear a 
fundamental point: 

A guide in Yellowstone Park brings a visitor to the rim 
of Old Faithful Geyser at a moment when the pool is qui- 
escent. The guide states, however, that the last eruption 
occurred twenty minutes ago and that another is scheduled 
to occur forty-three minutes hence. Old Faithful has reg- 
ular habits and displays itself on a clocklike schedule. 
Should the visitor object that in the interval of quiescence 
this is not a geyser, the guide’s reply is that it 1s a geyser 
though it is inactive or passive at the moment. Why then 
should it be called a geyser during this interval? Because, 
it is replied, the geyser has erupted in the past and there 
is every probability that it will do so at the next regular 
time. In other words, it does not require a continuous 
spouting to be a geyser. When in action, it is an active 
geyser; when the action is suspended, it is still a geyser, 
although inactive, because the forces latent within it will 
bring it into action later on.’ 

Similarly we may distinguish between the group which 
during the period of its action may be described as an 
active group and that same body of people during the in- 
terval of their separation or inaction. In the latter case 
they are a passive and inactive group, but a group never- 
theless because their previous interaction was only sus- 
pended until a future moment of probable resumption. 
Whenever their interaction finally terminates, as it will 
at the conclusion of the course, then the group may no 
longer be called a group, just as Old Faithful will cease to 
be a geyser when its activity finally terminates. But in 


7 Like most analogies, this one is imperfect. Even during the period of quiescence 
the caloric processes are going on, which are as much a part of “being a geyser” 
as the eruption itself, and without which the external manifestation could not occur. 
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the meantime both geyser and group must be recognized 
as such even during their intervals of quiescence. 

In the case of the seminar there is a “something” which 
carries over from one class session to the next ; a something 
which makes of the group an entity in the minds of its 
members and in continued existence even when its mem- 
. bers are spatially separated. This cohesiveness seems to 
result from previous interaction on the part of its mem- 
bers which has created in them a certain commonminded- 
ness, whether of tradition or of custom or of mutual inter- 
est or what-not. There has been produced a collection of 
attitudes which in their own minds at least labels them 
as distinct members of that particular group, just as a 
military uniform makes clear the military body of which 
its wearer is a part, even when not in barracks or on parade. 

With this amplification, therefore, we may venture a 
final definition of a social group as two or more persons 
in a relationship of psychic interaction, whose relationship 
with one another may be abstracted and distinguished 
from their relationship with all others so that they may be 
thought of as an entity. When the interaction is active, 
the group is active; when the interaction is latent, 1.2., 
assumed to reside in latent attitudes, the group is latent.*® 

More briefly, a social group may be regarded as an en- 
tity, consisting of two or more persons, in active or sus- 
pended psychic interaction. 


8 For this final wording I am indebted to my colleague at the University of 
Cincinnati, James A. Quinn. 
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THE BEGGAR has been pitied; his presence has been the 
subject of protest ; but seldom has his personality been sys- 
tematically probed. The first represents, in some meas- 
ure, the attitude of the public; the second is that of the 
social welfare agency; and the third is the standpoint of 
science. It is, obviously, the sympathy of the public for 
which the beggar plays; and*his efforts are largely re- 
warded by either indifference or compassion—enough of 
the latter, at any rate, to assure him, so often, an ample 
financial return. Out of this condition of begging,—pred- 
atory, antisocial, parasitic as it is—comes the attitude of 
the social welfare agency. For people who give to beggars 
take special pride in observing where their money goes; 
whereas, they say, there is no such assurance with regard 
to the funds of a Community Chest. Obviously, then, the 
beggar, by maintaining emotions of pseudo-sympathy, mil- 
itates against the success of organized aid. 

Why, then, has organized charity achieved so little in 
dealing with this matter? Chiefly, it seems, because, re- 
sorting to a legal attack (the passing of city ordinances), 
it has ignored the essential problem of personality. As 
the instances which follow indicate, beggars may be in 
need of sympathetic understanding and care. The prob- 
lem is not one of repression, but one of rehabilitation. Or- 
dinarily, men no more resort to begging for a livelihood 
than women to prostitution: both are outside the pale of re- 
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spectability. When, therefore, we discover persons en- 
gaged in such activity, we presume there must be some- 
thing amiss. And we seek an explanation for it in some 
peculiar twist of personality, in some adverse social situa- 
tion, or, perhaps, in the interaction of both. 

The personality problems of beggars may be considered 
as of two kinds: those with which they enter the occupa- 
tion, and those which they acquire while in it. Of the first, 
there is a wide range, from those which involve actual de- 
fect in the organism itself to those which are altogether 
products of experience. From mental disease, mental de- 
ficiency, and organic inferiority, at the one extreme, they 
pass through paranoia and dissociation, to antisocial atti- 
tudes at the other; such, for instance, as resentment at 
one’s lot in life, and the desire for revenge. 


I 


First to be examined, then, are those personality prob- 
lems which the beggar brings to his occupation. There 
are, in point, a number of mendicants of low mental ca- 
pacity, sometimes taught and induced to beg by Fagin-like 
leaders, for a modest allowance. These are now rare, but 
not so those of low capacity (feeble-minded) who beg on 
their own account. Besides, in this bio-social category, 
may be considered those who turn to begging as a conse- 
quence of organic inadequacy. 

Below is an instance of a person who, suffering organic 
defect, seeks through begging to equilibrate justice. Years 
of clinical experience convinced Dr. Adler* that organic 
deficiencies tend to produce feelings of inferiority ; further, 
that the personality often resorts to a “masculine protest,” 
an effort to compensate, either by eliminating the organic 


1A. Adler, The Neurotic Constitution (Moffat, Yard & Co., New York, 1917). 
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deficiency, as did Demosthenes ; or, as with Stevenson, de- 
veloping, along some other line, a superability which as- 
sures a more reputable status. The beggar in question 
chooses the second, holding as his aim the funding of an 
income sufficient to permit such leisure as his more nor- 
mally constructed acquaintances lack. 


1. Well, I figures, what’s the diff. Some folks has got a strong 
body and good health, and there ain’t more than that that anybody 
can expect. But what’s a guy like me got outa life to be satisfied. 
A whole side paralyzed, that ain’t nothin’ to be proud about. Every- 
body has a right to be comfortable. Think I’m gonna sit around 
like a rag all day and let somebody give me sympathy. That’s the 
situation I was in. I wasn’t gonna lay around waitin’ for charity 
folks to sympathize. Ain’t I as good as any? You can bet your 
shirt I am. But there ain’t no hidin’ what’s what, and I knows it 
then, I has to make good somehow and show ’em up. [I'll do it 
beggin’, you bet I will. T’ll lay in a pile and then sport it. You wait 
and see. Beggin, takes brains. I’ll show some of these smart bimboes 
where to head in. Ain’t many of ’em has a car like mine. (He 
nudged the interviewer.) 


A second interview illustrates again this bio-social type. 
It deals with an especially interesting case of a man con- 
fined, through serious illness over a long period, at a county 
hospital. Here he developed feelings of being persecuted 
by all his attendants, who appeared to him as agents of 
injury or destruction. The entire medical profession— 
everything associated with it—smacked of intrigue. This 
obsession hounded him, until at last he managed to escape 
from the hospital. To safeguard himself against these 
imaginary enemies, he disguised himself and took to street 
begging, which not only provided escape from his illusions, 
but, as the following indicates, also gratified his wish for 
response. 

This particular beggar was easily distinguished by a 
constant abject look which tended to evoke pity on the 
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part of the passerby. The early impression given the in- 
terviewer who saw him several times at work on the street, 
conduced to the belief that the beggar had some failing, 
psychopathic in nature. The entire left side of his body 
below the head was paralyzed, which made it necessary 
for him to recline on a wheel chair in a distorted fashion. 
The item of greatest interest to the interviewer, however, 
lay in the man’s solicitous desire for sympathy. He seemed 
to prefer recognition from a passing pedestrian to a coin 
deposited without greeting. 


2. I’m away from them now. I’m free now. They wanted to 
keep me at the hospital till I died. Then maybe send me to the 
farm to grow like a vegetable. Nobody cared for me. It was awful, 
believe me. 

My parents? Don’t know. Don’t know anything about myself. 
Those people try to tell me the folks died, hanged themselves, when 
I was six, and then I was put in an orphans’ home. But they fooled 
me in everything. They didn’t care about me, why should I believe 
them, the liars? (Excitedly) Said I was paralyzed when I was six. 
I don’t believe them, do you? Made me that way, don’t you think? 
They kept me until four years ago. They operated on me all the 
time. I could show you all the cuts on my body—full of holes. 
What did they care? It was awful pain all the time, but they didn’t 
care. It didn’t make any difference to them. Sometimes I cried 
with pain, but nobody paid any attention to me. Only Ted stayed 
by me. (Ted is a dog, harnessed to the wheel chair, which he draws 
for his master.) They put me away in a room and said I couldn’t 
see anybody. I suppose I wasn’t much to look at. It would hurt 
anybody to look at me. (The interviewer assured him it was not 
so; he was pleased.) I couldn’t stand being alone, and said I was 
going to leave. But I couldn’t go. I wasn’t old enough to get out, 
I suppose. Then they made it worse. They put me in a dark room 
—dead dark. You couldn’t see your own hand, like being blind 
with your eyes open. It was Hell. They said it might cure me. But 
who'd believe the beasts. It was to get even with me for-trying to 
get out. They’re afraid of what I’d say. They wanted to do away 
with me. I know that crowd. They growled at me, those damned 
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sneak doctors. If I tried to say anything, they’d'shut me up—“Shut 
your trap, you skunk.” I could crawl some on my crutches, thank 
God. I decided it was get out or die like a dog in that jail. So I 
skid along one night when it was a holiday, and there wasn’t much 
help on hand. And I skun out. I swiped a couple of dollars from 
a flunkey, and I ain’t been back since. They tried to get me back, 
and get the police to do dirty work for them, but a newspaper did 
some work for me when I told a reporter about how they treated me 
and they pubished it. It made a fuse for that bunch of murderers 
they'll never forget. They were glad to drop chasing after me, to 
keep things quiet. 

In such instances as the foregoing, experience has, of 
course, played a significant part in determining character. 
It is impossible to lay the condition of a feeble-minded per- 
son entirely to his mental defect, for a great deal of his 
social adjustment depends on the social situation in which 
he finds himself. It has many times been demonstrated 
that low intelligence is no bar to adequate adjustment, if 
only you engender proper attitudes and habits. 

However, most problems of personality manifest in beg- 
gars are altogether products of experience; that is, they 
are social in their origin. —To wit, observe the young man 
who, unequipped for skilled labor, finds employment 
scarce or not at all; who compares his paltry and irregu- 
lar wage with that to be derived from an antisocial prac- 
tise—in this case, begging; and who comes to it because 
of the conflict occasioned by this desire for status through 
security. 

3. I made up my mind I was, I have to be a rich man. Here 
I am loafing around and no work, and some people making iillions. 
And so I made up my mind to get money. We never had any 
money, we kids, except we begged a penny in front of the movie 
house. And that idea came up when I read in the papers about 
rich beggars. And I made up my mind why couldn’t I do that, too. 
You don’t have to have capital to begin. And I begged down town 
and did fine. And I been begging since, and investing in stock. No 
more worry about being out of work. 
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As with the economic order there are certain influences 
which in part account for the beggar’s difficulties, so it is 
too with the home. By virtue of what it does for the child, 
by virtue of what it fails to do, the home is primal. It 
enjoys a temporal priority; it has the child at birth, and 
consequently the first hand in determining its behavior. 
Whoever comes to deal with the child later, finds its be- 
havior patterns already fashioned. 

Here is an instance at hand. Mr. T.C. left a discordant 
home at the age of nineteen, after the desertion of his 
father and the remarriage of his mother. Since he was of 
keen sensibilities, and neurotic, the crisis upset him; and 
only the assuring love of his young sweetheart forestalled 
a nervous breakdown. 

Within two years they were married; and, as the narra- 
tive indicates, they were happy, until Mrs. C. contracted 
tuberculosis and died. T.C. collapsed and for a year was 
confined to a sanitarium. Still, the conflict remains, to 
express itself in begging, in wandering aimlessly, trying 
to forget. 


4. I was married to this woman, and working as a bookkeeper 
in a rubber office. We were young things, and a life ahead. I lost 
my job one week, and she said she would go out and get one. At 
first I thought she was joking, but she wasn’t. She got one. I wish 
to God she never did. Would have been very different. She got 
one in a chocolate factory. I think they called it “dipping.” She 
had to stand nine hours by a hot cauldron and dip those candies. 
I was not wise to it then, or I should have had more sense. We 
needed the cash. She looked satisfied, so I let it go on. We tried 
to unionize, and lost our jobs, every one of us, and it was almost 
impossible to do anything. The bosses controlled everything. They 
were out to get even with us. But after a while I got work as a 
mailing clerk in a newspaper. 

But the wife didn’t quit even then. “What’s the use,” she asked, 
“stopping work, when you can make a little extra money so easy? 
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Let’s save a lot, then I’ll quit, and we can live on easy-street.” It 
worked O. K. and the work didn’t show on her. That was the sad 
part of it. 

One day she came home from work feeling kinda sick. Didn’t 
think much of it, after a hard day’s work. Just put her to bed. 
But she had a bad night, and got worse. Before work, I called a 
doctor, but couldn’t wait until he came. No phone to call at all 
day. At night I got the sad news: Tuberculosis of the lungs. She 
must go to the country right away. She went that week—and— 
never——. 

It was hell to see her go. She was some woman. All my fault 
for letting her work. I suffered day and night. Couldn’t sleep. 
Dreamed I was a murderer stabbing her when she wasn’t looking. 





Typical again of this classification is an instance of a 
young man who had been smuggled into the United States 
and who, learning of the deportation of a companion, took 
to hiding, out of fear, finally joining a group of hoboes, 
where secrecy was practically assured and invasion un- 
likely. In this case it was conflict induced by fear which 
led to begging. 

We have still another example of a World War veteran 
who takes to begging, determined to “get even with the 
public for exploiting his powers at “the front”—without 
fair reward. Here would seem to be a conflict kindled by 
injustice, expressing itself in a desire for revenge. 


5. Well—that’s a funny question to ask. How did I get this 
way? It’s a long story, but I can tell you the thing in a sentence. 
To hell with society, I’m going to take what I can. There’s no 
morality in it. Let me tell you— (He drew himself closer to the 
interviewer, as if prepared to divulge some consequential secret.) 
When the war broke out—you know—when we joined in 1917, I 
was one of the first to enlist. I got into the Y. D.—the Yankee Di- 
vision, infantry and we were the first to get across anc into the 
trenches. We were the first to get there and the last to come back. 
(He eyed me soberly, to impress the importance of this point.) We 
lived worse than dogs for a year. There’s no use trying to describe 
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the life. It would make both of us sick. Mud, rats, rain, canned 
food, bullets, gas—that’s the menu we got day and night. I was 
ripped up (indicated his stump of a leg), gassed pretty badly, and 
the rest of it. But I got through, and we were all glad for that. We 
were just itching to get back and show off. We were proud (He 
laughed ironically). We thought everybody would stop work to 
look at us, the first to get into fighting. Well, they did when we 
landed. There were parades and parades. I'll bet we did more 
walking after the war was over parading around cities than we did 
everything else put together during the war. I’d no sooner get out 
of uniform than word came to appear at a certain place “in full 
uniform.” We got dinners, and some of us cripples got presents 
from wealthy ladies. The government helped me a while, then de- 
cided to quit, when I got so that my lungs were O. K. 

We were supposed to have gotten vocational training. While I 
was in the hospital, they taught me how to weave chair seats, and 
how to fix all kinds of things to sit on. When I tried to find work, 
later, it was “try and get it.” Oh, there was a job or two I might 
have gotten if I wanted to, but they thought you would accept army 
wages. When I asked for more they said, “You haven’t got any- 
body to support. You’re lucky to get any work at all now,” and 
all that kind of talk. It made me sore. That wasn’t the way they 
talked when we went to France. They used to say we would have 
anything we wanted when it was over. I’m not so excited now as I 
was then, but you could have lighted a forest fire with me. It was 
enough to make anyone a bolshevik. I wouldn’t work at that if I 
had to starve. 


II 


The foregoing treats of those conditions of personality 
antecedent to begging and sometimes conducive to it. This 
second division, on the other hand, relates to those prob- 
lems which emerge from the nature of the occupation it- 
self. From time immemorial there has been recognized, 
though vaguely, the positive correlation between a man’s 
occupation and some of his behavior patterns; the impli- 
cation being, of course, that certain ways of thinking are 
induced by certain ways of doing; that, in short, activity 
tends to determine attitudes. 
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Few occupations testify to this truth more than begging, 
and for this reason, that begging is decidedly unique in its 
exactions. For instance, simulation is oftentimes a re- 
quirement. He, the beggar, must often pretend; he must 
play the part of one who is helpless and hopeless, with a 
sustained anguish upon his face, and despair in his eyes. 
It is no easy matter to have one kind of body and to feign 
another, to experience one kind of feeling or emotion, and 
to maintain, regularly, the appearance of another. So try- 
ing is it, indeed, that it tends to warp personality. 

It would seem, however, that the most frequent conflict 
grows out of an inability to square desire with desire. 
There is, in fact, the wish for economic independence 
which may, in fact have impelled to the choice of such a 
pursuit ; but there is, besides, a wish for status, for respec- 
tability, for the esteem of one’s contemporaries. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in the present situation the two desires 
are mutually exclusive. But they are basic human wants; 
and the inability to gratify them gives birth to a kind of 
conflict so common with beggars. 


6. I’ve told you the rest, working on the dock and the rest of it. 
How’d I ever marry? Same as the rest of you, I suppose. Met her 
in Chicago at a party and fell for her. Got two kids now. 

That’s why I left Chicago. Couldn’t have your own kids seeing 
you on the street. Now we live out at , and there’s no chance. 
The wife knows, but she’s game, and it keeps us going swell. She 
didn’t have much of a past when we married, but she’s sure a great 
scout, the best pal this man has got. 

Think I’ll quit this soon, Saved up a little money, and invested in 
gas stock, and made more on that. Clean up about $50 begging, but 
by heck, now the kids is grown up, it’s time to change. Every time 
I think of what it would be like to have one of them see me on a 
street corner, I get dizzy. It’s all right for a single man who don’t 
give a rap, and wants to make easy money. Think I'll get a ranch, 
and give up this stuff. 
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Further, begging necessitates a certain physical and so- 
cial isolation. It is evidently imperative that one’s patrons 
be kept uninformed of one’s true status. Intimacies are, 
therefore, out of order. Besides, most people, in giving, 
feel a self-consciousness which expresses itself in quick re- 
treat; they do not pause for conversation. Again, it is 
much the same with regard to housing. The beggar can- 
not ordinarily live where his deceptions may be discov- 
ered; his steps lead, therefore, in most instances to the 
rooming house, where social distance is at a maximum. 
This physical and psychic isolation in turn tends to per- 
vert personality, by shutting it up within itself. 

In the following instance, the conflict rages between the 
wish for money and the wish for social contacts: 


7. Say, I’m sick of this. I’m gettin’ older every day and it makes 
me wonder, kinda, what’s it all comin’ to in the end. No use kiddin’ 
yourself. You can’t keep it up forever. The old body liable to sag 
any day, and then there’s women. Nothin’ extra about them on 
the road. They ain’t fit for no man, some of them, and they’re a 
pretty messy bunch. Sometimes I sees a girl with an angel face, 
and I hides my own face. It’s shame. Ain’t no use bluffin’, a fellow 
wants a woman all the time instead of snuffin’ around the trash. 

If I could stay put, I suppose it would all come out all right. 
I'd like to see Ma now, to see how’s she gettin’ on since these long 
years I been away. She writes letters, and askin’ me to visit. Pa’s 
still goin’ strong, she says, and says not to worry about me. If you 
keep on the jump, you’re all right. Then there’s no time for worry. 
But I gotta own up I’d rather be settled some place. I got a litde 
jack now, enough as ought to buy somethin’ to live in and some be- 
sides. But what’s a guy like me got a chance to marry anybody 
good and clean? Maybe if I gives up the road, somebody’! have 


me—maybe—no tellin.’ 


Out of the conflict comes justification. After all, he is 
a beggar; and being one, what remains but to give his art 
every appearance of righteousness. This he proceeds to 
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effect with zeal; and the difficulty disappears in the dic- 
tion. But so shallow is rationalization, it calls for con- 
stant repetition to be effective. And beggars are notorious 
rationalizers. To the scientist, however, such constancy 
serves but as clue to the conflict. 


8. And all the big crooks who started the war made millions 
while we were dying. Everywhere I noticed that people weren’t out 
to do anyone a favor. They were out to get as much as possible 
for themselves while giving back in return as little as possible. If 
the fruit man thought he could ask $1.00 for an apple, or give you 
a rotten one for 5 cents, he would do it, if he could get away with it. 
I don’t know, but friends tell me that during the war, when there 
was a shortage of any kind of food, those who had any got as much 
as they could from the public for it. 

Well, here I am standing in front of a bank. It’s all the same. 
They give you four per cent every six months for hard-earned 
money. Maybe you almost died for it, as the miner does. They 
give you four per cent and make about three times that much with 
your money by just handing it (He emphasized vigorously the un- 
derscored words.) out to somebody else. Well, you say, the bank 
gives four per cent, which is something, but you, beggar, what do 
you give? Well, sir, I give peace to the religious life. I ease the 
pity and suffering of those people who give. There are a lot of 
people who believe in charity. They think this is a cruel world, and 
that they should do something to help. I make them happy by 
being the goat. Don’t believe it? (The interviewer had looked 
quizzically at him.) Did you ever see a small boy give a penny to 
those monkeys that trot around with organ grinders, and how they 
get beaming all over when the monkey takes the penny? Thai’s 
the way people are, even when they grow up. They feel a great 
thrill of virtue in giving. It makes them feel great, and superior. 
Making people happy is my product, and it’s worth more than a 


nickel or a dime. 


These are, obviously, only a few of the conditions of 
personality manifest in the beggar. Yet they indicate his 
double hazard: if he comes to the occupation already bur- 
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dened with personality problems, the activity of begging 
generally serves to intensify them; if, on the other hand, 
he enters unencumbered with conflicts, the occupation it- 
self may conspire to develop them. 

It is apparent, then, that no legal enactment, no uni- 
form estimate of the beggar as a vicious parasite, or as one 
who rationally follows a profitable but unproductive and 
antisocial practice, will prove effective in dealing with him. 
Let your law prohibit begging and reluctantly the beggar 
engages in something new, likely to be equally undesirable. 
Any program which expects to cope successfully with the 
beggar must take cognizance of the fact that the essential 
problem is often one of personality. 





COLONIAL IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


R. E. ALBRIGHT 
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I 


ATTRACTING THE IMMIGRANT 


THE FIRST immigration problem that confronted the 
American colonies was not one of restriction but was, 
rather, one of attraction and encouragement to newcomers. 
In early colonial days many methods were devised to en- 
courage immigration and settlement. Among the most 
widely used were: 

1. The Land Grant. The size of the grant and the 
terms varied according to the type of the colony issuing it, 
but this method of attracting immigration was almost uni- 
versally used. The Proprietary colonies usually granted 
land through the Assemblies with the consent of the Pro- 
prietors,* while in the Royal colonies the Governors seem 
to have had practically a free hand.? 

2. Exemption from Taxation. An interesting feature of 
the North Carolina colonial period, which was carried over 
into the days of her statehood, was the provision of a three- 
year tax exemption granted to aliens who would come into 
the state and take up lands.*® 

3. Tolerance in Religion. This method of attracting 
the settler was a part of the policy of several colonies. 


1 Maryland Assembly Proceedings, 1637. 
2 Henning, Statutes, III, p. 3304. 
8 Acts of the Assembly of North Carolina, 1715. 
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Maryland, as a part of the Acts of the Assembly in 1649, 
gave definite assurance of religious freedom for those who 
might come. On the whole, Pennsylvania used this method 
more than any other colony, but in many cases these early 
ideas of toleration were altered or retracted later, espe- 
cially when the Catholic feeling became so pronounced in 
some of the colonies.‘ 

4. Naturalization. As a result of a policy of easy natu- 
ralization for permanent settlers the time required for nat- 
uralization varied in the colonies from a few months to as 
long as twenty years." The English Parliament authorized 
the issuance of letters of naturalization so that the Hugue- 
nots might land in the colonies as British subjects, and in 
1740 attempted to gain uniform naturalization through the 
colonies.° 

5. Bounties. These bounties took several different 
forms and included rewards to agents securing immigrants, 


bounties to ship masters bringing settlers, and implements 
and equipment given by the colony to the newcomer to 
assist him in setting up a new home.’ 

These five methods sum up very well the methods used 
by the colonies most frequently in securing immigrants 
from the European countries. 


II 
RESTRICTING THE IMMIGRANT 


Many of the Palatine and Huguenot peoples were un- 
fortunates fleeing from persecution or from the results of 
war and had in most cases practically nothing when they 
arrived in America. It is remarkable that the American 


4 Shea, History of the Catholics in the Colonies, p. 357. 


5 Maryland Archives, Ill, p. 466; Documents Relating to the Colonial History 
of New York, V, p. 469. 


6 13 George II, c. 4. 
7 Proper, Colonial Immigration, p. 15. 
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colonists stood the inpouring of these immigrants and wel- 
comed them as long as they did; but it finally became evi- 
dent that the colonies were being called upon to support 
not only their own unfortunate brethren, seeking relief 
from economic, political, or religious oppression, but also 
a group of pauper criminals sent to America by England 
for the sole purpose of relieving herself of the great burden 
of her poor and pauper classes. Protest after protest was 
made by the colonies to England and finally several anti- 
convict laws were actually passed by American colonies 
only to be either ignored or disallowed by the mother 
country. 

A short study of the immigration restrictions in the sev- 
eral colonies will show marked similarity as to aim and 
general tendency, but outstanding differences that can best 
be understood by allowing for the differing industrial con- 
ditions in the colonies and types of original colonists. Co- 
lonial immigration laws can best be studied by sections as 
follows : 


1. Laws of the New England Colonies 


Since Massachusetts was a Puritan colony it is not sur- 
prising to note that one of her earliest laws denied the 
franchise to members of the Established Church of Eng- 
land. In 1637 this colony made it a crime to receive or 
entertain any “stranger” without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the colonial authorities. In 1645 and again in 1655 
laws were passed against the admission of poor and indi- 
gent immigrants and giving to her town the right to ex- 
clude such or demand security that would guarantee in- 
demnity should they be admitted and later become public 
charges.* Three acts of religious nature were passed by 
the colony of Massachusetts: in 1647 an enactment ex- 


8 Records of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, III, p. 376. 
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cluded French Catholics® ; in 1656 Quakers were made sub- 
ject to whippings, imprisonment, banishment or death if 
they dared to enter the colony; and in 1700 all Popish 
priests were excluded.*® In 1700 an elaborate immigration 
law was passed to keep out the lame, impotent, or sick, and 
which provided for the return of such to the port of em- 
barkation at the cost and expense of the ship master bring- 
ing same to the colony.” 

The colony of Connecticut was the most nearly one hun- 
dred per cent English of all the colonies, and practically 
no foreign immigration other than English entered it. As 
a result of this fact there is little legislation enacted on im- 
migration subjects. In 1657 a law was passed requiring 
the ship masters to take back any one refused permission 
to enter the colony.” 

Rhode Island required a bond of fifty pounds to be post- 
ed for every immigrant landed that did not come from 


England, Scotland, Jersey, or Gascony.** New Hampshire 
had no immigration enactments during her colonial days. 


2. Laws of the Middle Colonies. 


The colony of New York excluded Jesuits in 1700, and 
later passed legislation to exclude papists and slaves. In 
1718 an attempt was made to encourage immigration by 
favorable naturalization provisions. Little else was done 
in New York relative to the regulation of immigration.“ 

On the whole a very broad and open minded attitude is 
observed throughout the colonial history of Pennsylvania 
in the field of immigration legislation. There were enact- 
ments against felons and slaves and at one time there was 


9 Jbid., III, p. 423. 

10 Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, I, p. 423. 
11 Jbid., p. 452. 

12 Proper, Colonial Immigration Law, p. 32. 
13 Jbid., p. 35. 

14 Fairchild, Jmmigration, p. 45. 
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a law suggested against German immigrants. Religious 
refugees were welcomed with practically no restraint dur- 
ing her entire colonial life. 


3. Laws of the Southern Colonies. 


The Toleration Act of 1649 provided that religious tol- 
eration be extended to all “believing in and loving Jesus 
Christ,” and thus set the policy of Maryland in religious 
matters. The only struggle that Maryland seems to have 
had was over the matter of felons imported from England 
and by her order. In 1676 the colony legislated so as to 
require information concerning criminals from each ship 
master bringing immigrants to the colony. Later a fine 
of 2,000 pounds of tobacco was set for punishment of any 
one landing convicts in the colony. Some reasonable doubt 
may be expressed concerning the legality of this anti-con- 
vict legislation because there is evidence of a decided pro- 
test from England,** but probably ways and means were 
found by the colonists to guard as much as possible against 
the coming of felons sent by England. 

The colony of Virginia, because of its early growth and 
maturity and its settled agricultural conditions, did not 
draw much promiscuous immigration and so did not need 
much legislation to control immigration.. From the time 
of its settlement it was understood that there would be 
little welcome held out to the English non-conformist, and 
in early days a fine of one hundred pounds sterling was 
placed upon all Quakers in the province with the alterna- 
tive of instant departure.”* 

In the extreme southern colonies of Carolina and 
Georgia fear was expressed of the felon and the pauper and 
welcome was given to the worthy, as in the other colonies. 


15 4 George, I, c. 11. 
16 Henning, Statutes, II, p. 131. 
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Due to the remote position and slow settlement of these 
colonies practically no restrictive legislation is found, but, 
on the other hand, much legislation to encourage settle- 
ment. In North Carolina particularly do we find favor- 
able provisions along the line of tax exemptions and debtor 
laws drawn to attract settlers.’ 


Ill 
CONCLUSIONS 


No settled immigration policy is in evidence during the 
colonial period, but rather conflicting attitudes and ten- 
dencies are seen. 

At the same time that Pennsylvania was profiting from 
a large German group and was beginning to question the 
wisdom of allowing them to enter, New York was adver- 
tising by placard and letter throughout German provinces 
for immigrants, and Massachusetts was looking on Penn- 
sylvania with envious eyes. Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, in his 
sermon before the Governor in 1754, urged that Massachu- 
setts profit by the example of Pennsylvania and encourage 
Protestant immigrations from all foreign lands.** The 
policy of religious discrimination seems fairly general, es- 
pecially as it applied to the Quaker and the Roman Catho- 
lic, but applying in each colony, with few exceptions, to 
any and all religious sects not regarded with favor by the 
ruling class in that colony. 

There seems to have been almost a unanimous expres- 
sion of opposition and even fear in the cases of the pauper 
and the criminal, and in every case laws were passed, when 
this danger appeared, which were as strict as the colony 
thought it dared to pass under the watchful eye of the 
mother country. 


17 North Carolina Colonial Documents, XXV, p. 120. 
18 Election Sermons of Massachusetts, 1754, p. 30. 























WHITE NEGROES* 
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THERE is no more interesting race problem than that 
represented by the informal passing of the individual mem- 
bers of one race to membership in another race. This phe- 
nomenon is as old as the human race; it has apparently 
occurred between all races that have been in contact for 
any length of time. Significant occurrences of this kind 
take place when Negroes pass into membership in the Cau- 
casian race. Surprising to most people is the fact that 
“passing” often takes place accidentally. That is to. say, 
a light-skinned Negro is surprised on occasion to find him- 
self or herself accepted as a white person. If the new rec- 
ognition is allowed to stand, economic opportunity and a 
new status result. The economic advantage that comes 
from “passing” is great ; it is sometimes the chief reason for 
deliberately seeking the transition from one race to another. 

The following illustrations relate to only one side of this 
situation. Only those individuals who hold their racial 
identity as Negroes could be approached by the inter- 
viewer. A study of those clinging to their white blood 
would be revealing, but very difficult. Because of the con- 
sequences which would naturally follow any self-admitted 
black blood in those who have severed any relations with 
it, information would be almost impossible to obtain. In- 


* Eprrortat Note: A portion of a paper first written in the class in Social Sur- 
veys conducted by Professor C. R. Johnson, second semester, 1926-1927. 
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teresting situations are revealed in the following illustra- 
tions. 

Miss “A,” who is a young college graduate, became a 
teacher in school where there are many little Spanish 
children. “Soon after my appointment the principal came 
into the room one day and asked me to interpret the con- 
versation of two of these children. I declared my ignorance 
of the Spanish language and the principal was surprised. 
Turning to me she said, ‘Aren’t you Spanish?’ ‘No,’ I 
replied. ‘What are you then?’ she asked. I told her and 
she looked astounded. A few hours later I was summoned 
to the office and asked to resign. She said that a terrible 
mistake had been made as I had been mistaken for Span- 
ish. You can see that the disadvantage of my acknowledg- 
ing my race is only too obvious. However, on the other 
hand, I could never have been happy there had I been 
forced into deception.” 

Miss “B” is head girl in a large and responsible business 
concern. In securing the position no question of her race 
was asked and she vouchsafed no information. When asked 
why, she replied, “Do you honestly believe I could have 
gotten that position or any decent one if it were known 
what I am? I’d likely be offered a maid’s job. As it is I 
am paid the highest salary and given more authority than 
any girl in the office. My attitude toward my associates 
is restrained. Sometimes I am inclined to be bitter when 
I reflect that the girls who profess the deepest devotion 
would turn in a minute if they knew of my one-eighth black 
blood. I never accept any of the office hospitality. I offer 
the subterfuge that my mother being ill prevents my enter- 
taining and I can’t accept others’ hospitality when I can’t 
reciprocate. The idea of my cutting loose from my race is 
even more preposterous to me than abandoning my family. 
I'd work as black any time if I were given the same oppor- 
tunities and advantages.” 
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Dr. “C,” who has associated almost strictly with white 
students during his college days, explains his actions as 
follows: “It didn’t take me long to realize that if I was 
going to have any fun—really—I’d have to forget any 
black ancestry I had. Too, in my associations here I was 
not always being depressed by any possibilities of insults 
and discriminations. Negro students don’t get anything 
out of white colleges but work and pity. (My passing as 
white was intentional and deliberate and I’d do it over 
again. The advantages were my unhampered participa- 
tion in activities and the human treatment I received. Of 
course, I couldn’t really leave my race permanently be- 
cause I have too many fond remembrances. When I get 
ready to marry Ill pick out a girl just like myself—not 
that I admire a light girl better than others but because 
when we go to shows and travel we can do so without any 
discrimination.” 4: Whe wovldat © Do. 

Mrs. “D,” a young woman who has just recently mar- 
ried, stated that she had, in working prior to her marriage, 
never had any unpleasant or unusual experiences. “The 
most appalling thing that ever happened to me, however,” 
she stated, “occurred at the time of my marriage. When 
my husband and I appeared at the bureau to secure our 
marriage license they told me white women weren’t al- 
lowed to marry Negroes in this state. My husband became 
furious and it was only after heated words and witnesses 
that my statement was accepted. Too, when my husband 
and I go out, the curious attention that we attract makes 
my husband disgusted. You can see then that my color, al- 
though an advantage when I used it to ‘get by,’ has proved 
rather a nuisance to me since. I sometimes feel inclined 
to wear a sign, ‘I am a Negro,’ so that my husband would 
not be the recipient of such hostile glances from every 
white man that notices us.” 
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Miss “E,” who is a young girl so very white that the 
keenest of examination cannot reveal any trace of Negro 
features, complains of her experiences in a manner similar 
to the above. “My color has been an awful nuisance to 
me,” she explains. “Frequently when I was in school va- 
rious teachers reprimanded me for becoming intimate with 
little colored children. One sent a note home to my mother 
stating my unnatural attraction for little black girls. Once 
a white man threatened to slap my little brother for daring 
to pull a white girl’s hair. And right now, what advantage 
is my color aside from theaters and tea rooms? You girls 
are asked or invited out by young men who wouldn’t think 
of taking me any place because they are afraid they will 
be embarrassed because I look like white. I sometimes 
wonder if I crossed over if my troubles would be over. I 
couldn’t do that though because everybody that I love is 
on this side. No, I’ve never deceived any one. I’ve never 
had occasion to. Those whom my color deceives I usually 
enlighten, to their horror.” 

Miss “F,” who worked with both men and women in a 
large store, said that they never suspected that she was col- 
ored. “They’d have died,” she said, “if they thought I 
even knew any. They ridiculed every Negro that passed 
the store. Sometimes it used to fill me with an unholy glee 
to hear them condemn all Negroes after having lavished 
such flattering attentions upon me. Sometimes their re- 
marks would make my blood boil. I left there primarily 
because I was tired of them. Too, they were a much lower 
type of people than I was accustomed to meeting in my 
own group. I’d much rather work in an office in our own 
group if I could because I might lose my temper sometime.” 

Miss “G” says that she doesn’t know whether she is or 
has been “passing” or not. “They never asked me what I 
was and I never told them. I like the girls I’m working 
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with very much though. They are a fine group. It has 
been an advantage to me to be able to work here because I 
have an opportunity of knowing and studying them in a 
different way than I could otherwise. There is a certain 
culture that representative white people have that I admire 
—not enough to give up my own race for, but nevertheless, 
I have more faith in them and less skepticism as a result of 
my contacts.” 

Mr. “H,” who is a mechanic, said that he had never hid 
the fact that he was colored, although his appearance could 
easily have allowed him to do so. “I always have been 
treated well. Most of the fellows think my fairness gives 
me a distinction that my darker brothers lack. It has 
meant that I could go where I wanted and I guess that 
counts. The most unpleasant experience I had happened 
not so long ago. The workman from a rival shop com- 
plained to the owner of the restaurant where most of the 
fellows in our neighborhood lunch, that he was allowing a 
Negro to eat at his place. The man politely informed me 
and asked if I’d mind coming to the back in order to keep 
from hurting his business. I hold my racial consciousness 
above any material gain. Never could I forget my parents 
for a job or a few extra privileges.” 

Mr. “I,” another young man with a very influential po- 
sition, states that he is going to resign shortly. “The strain 
in keeping up this deception is terrible. I know I'll not 
have the salary but I’ll have peace. I never go out with a 
colored person that I’m not in mortal fear some of my bus- 
iness associates will see me. On the other hand, I can’t 
go out with some of my business associates without fear of 
meeting some of my own people. The most cruel experi- 
ence I’ve had was the occasion when I was compelled to 
walk by my brother and his wife because she showed un- 
doubtable signs of being a Negro. I can never get away 
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from even the little black blood that’s in me; sometimes I 
wish I could. I know I can’t, so I’m going to quit even 
this pretense soon.” 

Miss “J,” who is a student at a prominent dancing acad- 
emy, reports: “I guess I deceived my co-workers until I 
‘got in’ with them. There had never been any question 
raised about me until finally someone saw me out one 
evening with a colored boy. Of course, then, when I was 
asked about it I admitted my own race. They were sur- 
prised, but not as much as I was when they continued to 
treat me nicely. I really expected to have been snubbed 
when they found out about me. Of course, had I had 
brown skin, I probably would never have had the oppor- 
tunity to make such interesting and cordial friendships. 
The girls have occasionally wanted to sympathize with me 
saying, ‘It must be awfully hard on you, why you’re as 
white as we are!’ I said, ‘Oh, I don’t know. I’ve never 
had many serious difficulties.’ I sometimes think I am 
more fortunate than my dark sister whose color prevents 
her even getting the chance of making good that I have. 
I’ve always lived with and mingled with my own people. 
Whether or not I could do differently is a question I’ve 
never analyzed. Others do. Maybe if the circumstances 
were different and my racial ties less permanent, I might 
too; but really I don’t know.” 

These white Negroes have achieved success in an envir- 
onment which puts a premium upon being white and a re- 
proach upon being colored. Nearly all the persons who 
have crossed the color line, as indicated in the cases cited, 
have done so because of the economic opportunities afford- 
ed thereby. The crossing of the color line was not due to 
a dissatisfaction with the Negro group, but to a desire for 
the advantages open to white persons but closed to colored 
persons. 





PSYCHO-SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE CHINESE 
FAMILY SYSTEM 


CLARENCE C. HAHN* 
Long Kang, Pyeng Nam, Korea 


Famity is the basic foundation of the Chinese social 
structure. Its ideals are the Chinese ideals. The China- 
man is born and dies in his family. When he dies he is to 
be worshiped and venerated by the remainder of his family. 
This family tie through worship and veneration is the core 
of the social solidarity of the Chinese society. 

Out of the devotion and veneration of such a family sys- 
tem there has evolved a semblance of religion. The Chinese 
family is like a religious institution. This family relig- 
ion consists chiefly in the reverence of ancestors both dead 
and living. Every family whether rich or poor has its 
family shrine in which ancestral spirits are supposed to 
dwell. In short, the Chinese family is the center of virtues 
and services." 

Keeping in mind the above family ideals of the Chinese, 
their consequences must be noted. Due to the intense feel- 
ing of family obligations there never was developed a true 
patriotism in China. As both Confucius and Mencius 
taught, a man can commit no greater crime than to disown 
his parents and relatives. Love for one’s own country is 
insignificant when compared with the love of blood rela- 
tives. As a result, in the past tribal hatred and clan feuds 
mostly constituted the life-history of the Chinese race. 


* Graduate student, University of Southern California. 
1 Cf. Confucius’ saying: “The service of parents is the root of all other services.” 
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The present civil strife among the T'uck-Chuns or Generals 
is chiefly bred from the disease of an excessive nepotism. 

The desire to remain in the family to serve parents and 
to be buried with them usually determines the activity of 
the Chinese. Consequently very few Chinese are willing 
to go abroad and live there permanently. Even when they 
go out to live in other lands, their ultimate dream is to 
return to their homeland, at least to be buried. This 
among other things caused the Chinese people to be indus- 
trially unsettled in other lands and to be overpopulated in 
the home country. 

The paternal system of the Chinese society also brought 
about the subjugation of the female sex and the prevalence 
of superstitions. In China every family desires a son to 
continue the family line. A daughter is not counted as a 
real quota of it. Confucius and other Chinese teachers 
looked upon women as inferiors, good for nothing but for 
an agent to bear a son. The highest ideal for a married 
woman therefore is to give a son to her husband. This 
ideal is upheld so intensely that a woman, in order to bear 
a son, not a daughter, is always ready to consult fortune 
tellers and old sorceresses. In this way most of Chinese 
superstition and idolatry is created by the female sex. 

Among many Chinese superstitions the so-called feng- 
sui, or the science of “wind and water,” is another product 
of the Chinese family system. The Chinese masses believe 
that a man has three souls: the first goes to the “dark 
world” where it finds a state of things very similar to that 
which it left in this life. The second remains in the tomb, 
while the third enters the ancestral tablet. The last two 
souls or spirits are said to be interested in the welfare of 
their own descendents on earth. It is thus necessary that 
they are to be consulted in all matters relating to the wel- 
fare of the family. The method of this consulting is the 
feng-sui. It teaches that the influences of the winds which 
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blow in a certain locality and of the rain which falls here 
and flows down as brooks exert a determining factor in 
deciding the “lucky spots” for the sites of any building or 
grave. The spirits exert their influence according to the 
selection of the lucky or the unlucky spots. Thus the con- 
figurations of the earth made by winds and rains mean the 
prosperity or the bankruptcy of the family. Seeing this, 
it is of vital importance that every new line of action 
should be taken only after the assurance of the geomancers 
that the spirits will not be disturbed. No man dares to 
dig up any ground to build a new house or road, or to 
bury the dead without the approval of the feng-sui. Con- 
sequently the myriads of coffins lie long unburied awaiting 
the choice of a suitable position for the grave. When the 
“luck spot” is secured, it is usually located in the best land 
which is good either for farming or building. 

Ceremonialism is another effect of the Chinese family 
system, for most of the rules of conduct, prescribed by the 
savants of China, are related to the family duties such as 
the services to parents, husbands, and elder brothers. The 
duties of the superiors—father, husband, elder brother— 
are based upon the domineering attitude according to the 
superior’s propriety, while those of the inferiors—wife, 
son, and younger brother—are founded upon complete 
obedience according to the propriety of the inferior. It is 
enjoined, for instance, to the sons and daughters to mourn 
and worship the ancestral spirits at least for three years, 
during which time they should neither eat nor wear what 
they like, nor associate with anything pleasant. Thus 
dead and gloomy monotony always prevails in the Chinese 
family life. The reason for such regulations, according to 
Confucius, is that the rules of propriety are for man what 
the yeast is for liquor. “It is by the rules of propriety that 
one can stand and be perfect.” 


2Cf. Analects, XX. 
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In what follows a few of the deeper cultural tendencies 
of the family system as the center of Chinese life will be 
pointed out with a critical note. First, when there is a 
primacy of family life overemphasized, a materialistic con- 
sideration is commonly dominant. Imaginative and meta- 
physical quality of mind does not spring from a heavy re- 
sponsibility to support such a large family as the Chinese. 
Creative activity of mind is not also easily operative in the 
exclusive enjoyment of a family life. Largely as a result 
of this, the Chinese thinkers, even such as Confucius and 
Mencius, tend usually to adhere to the things actual and 
to common sense. These men are the plodding utilitarians 
who insist that either this world is intensely real and needs 
no explanation or that this world is intensely painful and 
needs to be negated for a world of wu wei or non-action. 
As far as they speak either of the pleasure or the pain of 
this world, both the positivist and negativist are hedo- 
nists. Thus domestic and social uses and advantages 
stand for all things in China, science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. The Chinese civilization is thoroughly domestic 
and materialistic. 

The easy assumption by the Chinese thinkers of the cos- 
mological principles shows how they are incapable of tran- 
scending the sphere of common sense and the organic hab- 
its of family life. They simply assume that the world has 
a self-shaping force such as Tao, and that the first man 
must have fashioned the world-stuff with a hammer and 
chisel, himself and his tools being already a part of it. 
Their speculation always holds fast to the actual and con- 
crete. They take the human for the divine, and the posi- 
tive visible work for the best part of the human. In this 
way they fail to rise from the formalism of family ethics 
to the freedom of the abstract ideas. 

The incapacity of the Chinese mind to stand apart from 
the concrete endowment of a family life, in the second 
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place, results in the state of conservatism and immaturity 
of culture. It is all the more natural that the Chinese 
family is the center of Chinese conservatism. The family 
is the place where old ways are honored and practiced. 
Here Confucius explicitly says that “to follow the ways 
of a father at least three years may be called filial.” This 
conservatism tends to effect the immaturity of mind. 

Immaturity in its turn is inclined to the side of negation 
and submission. This is the main reason why the Chinese 
considers obedience as the root of family and social virtues. 
There are three main forms of obedience according as 
there are three types of virtues: that of a subject toward his 
sovereign, that of the son toward his father, and that of a 
wife toward her husband. What are called the five eternal 
ideals or wu sang: humaneness, uprightness, propriety, in- 
sight, and faith, are also based upon the principle of child 
obedience. Confucius asks: “Filial piety and fraternal 
submission—are they not the root of all benevolent ac- 
tions ?”” 

This ideal of obedience, as has been said, creates uni- 
formity in culture and routine in life. Throughout the 
thousand pages of Chinese history, nothing is recorded 
which is new and stirring. Everything is presented there 
as it always is. No irregularity of surface is found, for 
there is no free ideal and activity. All is bound eternally 
to the rigidity of concrete forms and artificial rules. Per- 
sonal will and public purpose are suppressed in deference 
to this leveling ideal of the propriety of obedience.* Thus 
it is profane for anybody to assert his own opinion or any- 
thing contrary to that of the elders both living and dead. 
The standard for everything, therefore, is determined by 
antiquity, and every one is enjoined to conform to it. 


8 Op. cit., I, 22. 


4 Mencius says: “The reason I hate holding to one new point is that it disregards 
a hundred other old principles of propriety.” Sayings of Mencius, VII, Part I, 26. 
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The intense feeling for the family veneration and devo- 
tion, finally, leads to proclaiming the sacred duty of the 
vendetta, that a man ought not to live under the same 
heaven with the murderer of his father, and that he ought 
ever to seek a sword for the murderer of his brother, and 
not to live in the same State with the murderer of his 
friend. A spirit of intolerance between the family groups 
is inevitable. As a means to regulate the possible conflict 
between the members of a family or between the different 
family groups, the principle of reciprocity is laid down. 
Men are told that they must not expect a display of those 
virtues towards themselves unless they in their turn prac- 
tise them towards those to whom they are due. For if one 
returns good for evil, what has he left to return for good? 
“What you do not want done to yourself do not do to 
others,” says Confucius. Thus it is said in the Li Ki that 
“One’s parents gave birth to his person all complete and to 
return to them complete may be called filial piety.”* In 
the Heo Ching, or the Book of Filial Piety, we again read: 
“Our bodies, to every hair and shred of skin, are received 
from our parents. We must not presume to injure or to 
wound them. This is the beginning of filial piety. When 
we have established our character by the practice of this 
filial course, so as to make our name famous in future ages 
and thereby glorify our parents, this is the end of filial and 
other pieties.”” 

The Chinese thus thinks and lives in reference to his 
family. He labors for the glorification of his parents and 
ancestral line. This family devotion leads him to be con- 
servative, intolerant, worldly, and immature. These, in 
short, are some of the main effects of the Chinese family 
system regarded as the center of Chinese life. 


5 Book XXI, Sec. II. 
6 Chapter I. 





THE PROPHET AS A LEADER 


SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
YM.C.A. College, Chicago 


THe Hesrew worp which we translate “prophet” 
means one who speaks, but speaks for another.’ In the 
root of this word was the notion of bubbling over, or gush- 
ing forth in abundance—the prophet bubbled over or 
gushed forth “words” in abundance.’ Since the prophet 
was one who spoke for another, he was an announcer, a 
proclaimer, a messenger. The most distinctive thing about 
the prophet was and is his message—his word. “ . . . for 
the law,” said Jeremiah, “shall not perish from the priest 
nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from the prophet.” 

It is not enough that the prophet speak. He must say 
something. His word is more important than the utter- 
ances of other men. In Babylonian, Assyrian, Hebrew, 
Mohammedan, and Christian traditions, at least, he has 
been a spokesman for divinity; his word a revelation. His 
message has been for his followers an inspired one by vir- 
tue of the fact that men have seen its appropriateness and 
its aptness. They have felt that it must be inspired since 
it so adequately gives expression to the needs which they 
feel but which they are unable to express. The prophet 
himself has felt that his message is inspired since it has 
come to him in such an impersonal manner, so suddenly 
and so completely formed. 

The sense of inspiration is related to the manner 
in which the prophet proclaims his word. The prophet not 
only has authority but urgency. He is moved to speak as 


1Dr. J. M. P. Smith, The Prophets and Their Times, p. 3. 
2 See J. H. Kaplan, The Psychology of Prophecy, pp. 5-8. 
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men are moved to pray. He speaks therefore with convic- 
tion. The poet may give expression to his ideas and emo- 
tions ; the prophet’s utterance is something more than the 
writing of a poem. It is in itself an act which has signifi- 
cance for the future conduct of his following. This tends 
to make him not merely the spokesman but the leader. 

In popular thought the message of the prophet is an or- 
acle or a prediction which he has received in some mysteri- 
ous way. The prophet is often thought of as related to 
seers and diviners. Today we find the word prophet ap- 
plied to weather reporters and to those who deal with mar- 
ket futures. The prophet does tell us what we may expect 
but his prediction is really an interpretation of present day 
events. He creates among his followers an expectancy that 
momentous events are to take place. He bases his message 
upon anticipations which cannot be completely demon- 
strated but which evidence a moral certainty of the facts 
of human conduct. His message is for the purpose of in- 
fluencing conduct and changing the course of events. 

When we speak of prophets today we assign to them 
functions similar to those of the prophets of Biblical his- 
tory. Men like Gilbert Murray, however, use the word not 
only of religious leaders and the founders of sects, but of 
any person who interprets and gives voice to a new con- 
ception of life. In his Tradition and Progress he says that 
his predecessors told him that in his day in college they had 
two great prophets, John and Thomas (John Ruskin and 
Thomas Carlyle). Murray himself refers to Hugo, Maz- 
zini, Ibsen, Dostoievski, Strindberg, Tolstoi, Nietzsche, as 
contemporary prophets. 

We do not speak of the leader of a fashion as a prophet, 
although there are fashions in ideas. The term prophet is 
reserved for the interpreters of something more significant 
and revolutionary. Men such as Gandhi are voicing ten- 
dencies ; announcing changes not alone in technique but in 
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moral values and in the hopes and aims of life. The 
prophet is something more than a reformer—he not only 
patches up life but recreates it. The spinning wheel which 
Gandhi carries about with him and the homespun gar- 
ments which he wears are symbols of an order of life. The 
specific aims or reforms which a prophet advocates are only 
incidental to his new conception of the common life. 

The clearly defined aim of the military leader is to win 
a victory over his enemy. The political leader seeks to 
establish a political organization and to maintain it. He 
has a policy which he wishes to get recognized and ac- 
cepted. There are leaders of thought who seek to define 
for themselves and others certain conceptions of life. The 
religious leader may be all of these and something more, 
as in the sense of Mohammed, who carried on a war, estab- 
lished a legal and political order, and at the same time a 
moral order with its ideals and institutions. 

Leaders of social movements such as prophets are not 
elected to office, as is a president, and receive neither salary 
nor fee,® neither do they inherit their positions as do kings, 
but out of the emergencies of the day they gain their posi- 
tions and their ascendancy. These leaders may be thought 
of as natural leaders in distinction from those who have 
their power by virtue of the formal offices which they oc- 
cupy. The prophet’s message may become ritualized and 
institutionalized but so long as he is a prophet he is outside 
the institution. Certain men when once elected to office 
come to have power even though they do not have the per- 
sonal qualities which would make them popular in an inti- 
mate group. The priest, by virtue of his position, has for 
many almost miraculous power. The position may come 
to be so fixed in tradition that the particular person who 
occupies it is of little significance. The prophet may make 
way for the priest, but as long as he plays the role of 


3Seers and diviners often receive fees or gifts. 
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prophet his power will remain personal, undefined, and un- 
limited. His position is related to the crises in which he 
arises and is dependent upon the hopes of men. 

The understanding of leadership involves the analysis 
of the relationship between the leader and the led. It is 
probably true that this relationship varies in different 
forms of leadership. The person who, by virtue of his of- 
fice, can secure control has a different form of ascendancy 
from the leader of a boys’ gang. What specifically has been 
the relationship between the prophet and his followers? 

If, as is often asserted, all leadership involves prestige, 
certainly we need not hesitate to assert that the leadership 
of the prophet—a natural leader, a leader without an 
office—involves prestige. We are struck with the great va- 
riety of ways in which the prophet may secure his prestige 
or at least come into the focus of attention. He may roll 
on the ground, stand in a peculiar manner, look up to the 
heavens or down to the earth, he may eat unsavory food or 
no food at all, he may be silent for hours or days or he may 
speak in this, that, or the other manner; he may perform 
some act symbolical of what he is saying. Unique forms of 
behavior, as trembling, speaking in tongues, performing 
miracles, or unusual experiences, enable the group to 
fasten its attention upon an individual and to define him as 
its leader. Evan Roberts, in the Welsh Revival, not only 
presented an unusual physical appearance, but was eccen- 
tric in his behavior. He would go before an audience and 
there remain in silence for hours with thousands of people 
before him. This indicated to him and to the assembly 
that he was under the control of God. The group inter- 
preted such behavior as becoming in a great spiritual 
leader. He would shut himself away from people for weeks 
and say that he had been fighting the devil. He would 
come forth conqueror and therefore the servant and spokes- 
man of God. Great height or emaciated form, unusual 
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voice, or pale face, in themselves may seem nothing; so- 
cially defined as significant, however, they may be of un- 
usual importance in giving their possessor great control. 
These characteristics and acts occur in a situation in which 
something is impending. They occur in an unsettled social 
situation in which they are given meaning and significance. 

In the situation of social unrest there are unique indi- 
viduals and upon some one of these the attention of the 
group becomes fixed. The object upon which the group 
fixates not only permits the group to act but also tends to 
dominate the entire situation and to monopolize the atten- 
tion of the group. 

In every historical situation in which a crisis exists there 
is a redefinition of qualities which are thought to be sig- 
nificant. These qualities pass into the traditional evalua- 
tion of the group and tend to fix patterns for the particular 
type of leader. So we may say that in any tradition such 
as the Hebrew, Mohammedan, or Christian, the process by 
which a particular person comes to be a prophet may be 
thought of as a selective one. It is selective both on the 
part of the followers and of the leader. The situation with 
its traditions and social attitudes comes to demand a par- 
ticular type of leader and there are persons who, if they do 
not demand particular types of followers, at least seem to 
answer to the needs of a particular group. The rdle fits 
and “calls” the man, and the man is suited to the rdle both 
“temperamentally” and by experience and training. This 
process always operates in a historical situation and may 
be said to wait upon the situation. We come to see that 
there are types of situations where, due to the “precipita- 
tion of events” we would expect prophets to arise. The 
term “pregnant” is sometimes used to characterize these 
situations and is, indeed, appropriate. The tension of the 
situation has reached the point of crisis. It becomes inevi- 
table that the person who is sensitive to and inspired by 
the situation may become its prophet. 
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The time was ripe for a man who offered practical and at the same 
time fulsome interference of God in the affairs of men to their eco- 
nomic and political benefit as well as for their spiritual salvation. 
People were expecting a Daniel, or at least the four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, to come along every day. Joseph Smith listened to the 
tumult of the religious controversy, and, as one writer has pointed 
out, he was controlled by its influence much as a boy of 1849 was 
controlled by tales of gold in California.* 


Often there is a general expectancy that some one is 
coming, that something is going to happen at the rounding 
out of a hundred or a thousand years. Ordinary happen- 
ings have been allegorized into highly important signs of 
the times. In such situations the community assists- the 
prophet to arrive at a consciousness of his position by mak- 
ing much of any unique or strange individual who has any 
of the traditional qualities of the prophet. Thus it may be 
said that the prophet does not of himself arise; he emerges 
out of the situation. The unique individual is a necessary 
part of the situation but he has meaning and importance 
only as his own uniqueness answers to something which is 
in his group. 

The prophet’s message is also socially defined just as is 
any other of his distinctive characteristics. There is a rea- 
son why one message is thought to be inspired while an- 
other is not. The message itself is, therefore, in a funda- 
mental sense, selected. The message which is a revelation 
is one which is so related to the common needs that it fills 
a place. 

The leadership of the prophet implies a situation in which 
eventually both the prophet and his followers become con- 
scious of a common purpose. In the beginning of a social 
movement there may exist a state of social unrest in which 
neither the prophet nor his followers may have their aims 
clearly defined. The prophet may gain attention by an 
insignificant occurrence, but he maintains his ascendancy 
by being able to formulate and to put into language inter- 


4M. R. Werner, Brigham Young, p. 57. 
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ests which are common. He makes articulate the inartic- 
ulate life about him. In this process the prophet becomes 
highly conscious of the réle which he is playing because of 
the fact that he is in the focus of attention. When once 
he has given fundamental definition to the situation and 
has his aims and goals clearly defined, opposition seems 
only to intensify the group’s consciousness of its mission 
and the place of the leader becomes highly important. The 
leader himself becomes a symbol of the entire movement. 

The prophet has the force of a moral leader not alone 
because of his intensive moral emphasis, but because of his 
whole attitude toward life. The “new truth” which he has 
received implies a new way of looking at life which takes 
on the emphasis of necessity. The changes which the 
prophet brings about, or seeks to bring about, involve a 
change in the whole attitude toward living. He is not 
seeking to keep people out of some minor delinquency, not 
seeking to enforce a particular item of the code, but is seek- 
ing to secure a morality that grows out of a conception of 
life. Men are invited to “walk in the light of the Lord.” 
He is not whipping himself into a particular form of be- 
havior, but is inspired to adhere to it. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the prophet’s control is the complete- 
ness of his demands. The ways of the people are altogether 
wrong. A slight change will, in his opinion, do no good but 
will make the people less pleasing. “From the sole of the 
foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it.” The 
only thing is a complete turning from the ways of evil. 

As the prophet comes to be accepted by some group, 
there flows to him the strength-of his entire following and 
his control tends to become absolute because his words 
bring the release of inhibited forces of the people. The 
spoken word of the prophet sets the goals which become a 
basis for discipline in the group. Such discipline gives 
enormous authority to the leader who, under such circum- 
stances, is able to prescribe all behavior even to the most 
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minute detail. He defines the general principles and poli- 
cies of men according to which many of the more detailed 
and minute activities of life are carried on. On a basis of 
certain general moral codes, groups are distinguished and 
set off from each other and many of the ordinary proceed- 
ings of life are found to be in accordance with this larger 
morality which was crystallized and enunciated by the 
prophet of the religion. Such an amount of control is in- 
conceivable except on the basis of his acceptance and the 
fact that he is really a means of the release of energy for 
his followers. Instead of coercion we have inspiration. 
“The prophet, with the word of God in his mouth,” says 
Dr. Robert E. Park, “comes to exercise an iron-bound con- 
trol over his sect, but the control is not felt.”*> Ann Lee’s 
followers gladly suffered for their cause without feeling 
that they were following her. Like the martyr who does 
not whip himself into action, so the follower of the prophet 
in his enthusiasm for the cause of the leader feels that he 
is really giving expression to his own life. When once the 
prophet gets his movement started he is so gladly followed 
that he is a release for the crowd. The followers feel that 
he has given expression to their own feelings. The mem- 
bers of the crowd identify their cause with the leadership 
of the prophet. 

The control exercised by the prophet may be seen in its 
greatest intensity in his announcements of coming events 
for which preparation must be made. He may announce 
the definite coming of a messiah or a day of destruction 
for which moral preparation must be made. These proph- 
ets who present a way of escape are a part of the “ritual of 
hope by which in times of stress morale is preserved.” 
Those who present a picture of gloom do so provisionally 
and for the purpose of securing reform. In general we may 
say that the prophet’s use of prediction is for the purpose 
of achieving a desired action in the present. 


5 Lectures on The Crowd and the Public. 
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MEASURING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


IN ITS ESSENCE a social problem is a conflict between 
persons or social groups. The conflict implies a lack of 
understanding and sympathy, or social distance. By meas- 
uring this social distance, the extent and seriousness of the 
conflict at any time may be determined.* 

The social distance theory of social problems that is ad- 
vanced here is an outgrowth of a study of considerable data 
which have been accumulating during the past few years. 
It rests on the assumption that there would be no social 
problems if there were complete understanding and com- 
plete fellow-feeling. By measuring social distances, there- 


fore, it is possible to secure a quantitative, and thus indi- 
rectly a qualitative report concerning the dimensions of a 
social problem at a given time and place. 

The extent that social distance obtains between two per- 
sons or two social groups is often a measure of the real or 
potential competition for status which exists between these 
persons or groups.” It may be an index, under other cir- 


1 The point of view represented in this article is not contradictory to, but com- 
plementary to, the discussion presented in the January-February issue of this Jour- 
nal by Williard C. Poole, Jr., under the title, “Social Distance and Social Pathology.” 
Professor Poole analyzes the fact that as a person becomes unadjusted, he loses 
status in his old or in-group and becomes a member of a new or out-group. To 
him social distances are norms regulating the interaction of the members of the in- 
group with the members of the out-group. These distance norms are considered 
by society to be necessary for its welfare; they are a part of the mores. 


2 The present writer distinguishes between natural and formal social distance 
and group distance. Natural social distance is the degree of lack of understanding 
and sympathy existing between socii, or persons in association. Formal social dis- 
tance relates to the distance between persons as determined by rules, norms, cus- 
toms. Social norms prevent social distance from expressing itself naturally between 
persons. They formally hold people apart. The natural social distance between 
master and servant may be slight, but social norms require the exhibition of great 
social distance (formal) between the two under given public or semi-public condi- 
tions. The operation of these norms does not augment the real social distance; 
it simply makes in such a case for hypocrisy. Great formal social distance is no 
criterion of real social distance. 
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cumstances, of the possibility of conflict. The extent 
that social distance obtains between two social groups 
is often a measure of the real or potential competition 
for status that exists between them. It may be an index, 
under other circumstances, of the danger of conflict. 

The results of social distance tests taken in a bona fide 
way by representative members of two races at intervals 
give an idea of any changes that may be occurring in the 
danger of conflict. These changes may be charted, and 
thus a yearly (or other period) record of social tensions 
may be made. 

Sets of racial distance charts, occupational distance 
charts, religious distance, and other types of distance 
charts may be made for the leading population areas of a 
region. Social distance “soundings” may be made from 
time to time concerning each of the major types of social 
tensions, and hence may show not only changes in degrees 
of intensity of social tensions, but also movements in the 
potential conflict areas and in the good will areas of the 
given region. In any such undertaking there are many 
difficulties but none appear insuperable. 

By imposing social distance charts upon each other for 
a given region, relative to race, industrial, and other ten- 
sions, it would be possible to develop composite reports and 
charts. Thus, social tensions in their interactions, in their 
mutual stimulation and in their checks and balances could 
be outlined. They could be studied in relation to each 
other and to the whole social situation. 

Moreover, by controlling any of the variables in a local 
social problems situation and by taking social distance 
measurements before and after the variable is eliminated, 
significant results might be obtained. In a conflict parent- 
child situation, it may be possible to secure the removal of 
a disturbing member of the family, and thus to study the 
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changes effected in the given parent-child situation. Em- 
ployment may be secured elsewhere for the obnoxious 
members of a race in a given race tension situation, and 
thereby make possible a study of social conflict tendencies. 

For such experimental purposes, racial distance tests, 
occupational distance tests, religious distance tests, parent- 
child distance tests, and similar exercises are now being 
developed. When these are perfected, it will be possible to 
study objectively the actual and potential conflicts between 
races, between religions, between parents and children.* 

If a social problem is a conflict between persons or 
groups socially distant from each other, then the question 
arises: Under what conditions is the conflict likely to be 
dissolved? The answer is found in the possibility of sub- 
stituting understanding and fellow-feeling for misunder- 
standing and antipathy. A person overlooks untoward ac- 
tivities from those whom he admires or loves, or who are 
in a position to or are likely to further his own interests. 
He often accepts insults from his own family or other pri- 
mary groups, which if perpetrated upon him by outsiders 
or foreigners would be hate-provoking. Hence, by effect- 
ing changes in human interests, that is, in attitudes and 
values, social distances may be shortened and problems dis- 
solved. It is necessary to overcome the human tendency 
to exaggerate or to imagine ignoble behavior on the part 
of socially distant persons and groups. 

Tentative assumptions concerning the social distance 
theory of social problems may be advanced. (1) The 
greater the physical distance and the social distance both 
between persons and groups, the less the social tension and 


8 These tests attempt to penetrate through formal social distance, or what is 
ostensibly objective evidences of social distance, to real social distance, or that 
which is felt and understood, or not felt and understood, and to make these sub- 
jective behavior patterns objective—so that they can be measured. To stop with 
the objective is not sociologically defensible, especially when it is possible to bring 
additional subjective factors into the objective realm. 
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the less the danger of conflict. It will be noted that great 
social distance does not necessarily mean that conflicts are 
imminent. 

(2) The less the physical distance and the greater the 
social distance, the greater the possibilities of conflict. 
Physical proximity brings socially distant elements into 
conflict. Physical proximity does not guarantee under- 
standing and sympathy. 

(3) With physical distance and social distance both re- 
duced to a minimum, the possibilities of conflict are slight. 
And yet, as in the case of hasty or ill-advised marriages, 
the chances of social distance being developed, even to the 
point of separation and divorce, are many. 

(4) When the physical distance is great and the social 
distance slight, the danger of conflict is low. In this situa- 
tion, however, the physical distance factor may introduce 
elements that act as entering wedges between persons of 
common understanding and sympathy and cause them to 
drift apart. In other words, social distance relates to life 
in its dynamic, changing phases. 


4 Social space, therefore, may imply social peace; the absence of social space may 
indicate conflict. Social space usually needs to be considered in relation to both 
real and formal social distance. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL RELATIONS. An Introduction to 
Sociology. By Hornett Hart. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1927. 

Dr. Hart says in his preface that the “present text is built on the 
proposition that the basic course in sociology should include the 
material which will be of the greatest practical utility in solving 
problems hinging on social relations. The emphasis is frankly prag- 
matic. It deals with the person-to-person phase of social relations. 
To some exteat this field is identical with the area already covered 
under the title of social psychology.” The book introduces the psy- 
chiatric viewpoint. The method is “primarily the inductive study of 
case materials and instances, with supplementary use of statistical 
conclusions where these are pertinent and useful.” Dr. Hart recog- 
nizes the danger of using case materials as mere illustrations of “prej- 
udices and premature conclusions” but believes that the “alert search 
for really representative instances” will safeguard against this danger. 

The volume contains twenty-five chapters, a total of over six 
hundred pages. The theme of the book, perhaps, might be said to be 
“the motive of lise is to function.” With this as a keynote, Hart 
discusses many types of functioning, both personal and social, such 
as mental functioning; social functioning in the craving for attention 
and approval and in contagious behavior; the expanded personality; 
culture, the social inheritance of personality; the dynamics of person- 
ality; social conflict and accommodation; mental conflicts and the 
failure complex; relations between men and women; the parent-child 
relation; and finally the working principles of successfui social rela- 
tions. 

Each chapter closes with a summary of the points made, questions 
for original thought and discussion, long lists of written assignments. 
The reader is greatly impressed with the many quotations (it must 
be said excellently chosen), but he is almost overwhelmed by their 
number. The bibliography is almost lost and must be patiently dug 
out of the footnotes but more especially out of the sections following 
each chapter. The make-up of the book makes the reading some- 
what difficult. The book is stimulating and the introduction of the 
psychiatric and “behavioristic” points of view is significant of one of 


the present trends. B. A. McC. 
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CULTURAL EVOLUTION. By Cuaries A. Ettwoop, The Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1927, pp. viii++-267. 

In Professor Ellwood’s fine little volume entitled Cultural Evolu- 
tion, cultural development is pictured as taking place through a 
series of mutations, which as he points out, was somewhat antici- 
pated by Lester F. Ward’s theory of social evolution as sympodial in 
growth. Ellwood holds that his theory is a process of active adapta- 
tion, under the guidance and auspices of the human brain, carried 
on by means of intercommunication among human groups. Culture 
is the result of accumulative experience, then, and it becomes the 
special function of the educational system to “produce in the indi- 
vidual that complex of dynamic, socially intelligent qualities which 
we have come to associate with the term ‘good citizenship.’ ” The 
book is one of Dr. Ellwood’s best, and is to be highly commended 
for the penetrating insight into the nature of the cultural growth of 
society. The steps in the process by which the present social order 
with its vast heritage has been attained are very well thought out, 
and it may well be presented here. He writes: 

“Here then is the method of cultural evolution. Certain steps in 
the process stand out clearly: (1) the creation under the spur of 
some crisis of new patterns of action, by means of the imagination 
and reasoning, utilizing the materials of the physical and social en- 
vironment and to some extent also instinctive impulses and psychic 
accidents. These new patterns of action are usually formed by some 
individual in the group of exceptional attainments—a leader. (2) 
The diffusion of this new pattern of action throughout the group by 
means of imitation and communication, with ultimate acceptance by 
the group if it is found useful. The new pattern of action thus be- 
comes a social or cultural pattern or trait. (3) Social patterns thus 
adopted become embodied in the social traditions of the group and 
so a part of its culture. All knowledge, beliefs, values, and standards 
which the group finds useful, or believes to be useful, are thus em- 
bodied in the group tradition. There is in the group, however, not 
one tradition, but many, as many as there are interests and arts in 
life. (4) The final step in the cultural process comes in the inculca- 
tion of the social tradition in the young through some system of 
education.” This is an exceedingly clear-cut and splendid analysis, 
and marks a distinct contribution to sociological theory. 


M. J. V. 
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CASE STUDIES IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. By Wat- 
TER oe Pettit. The Century Company, New York, 1928, 
pp. 345. 


Is there to be a technique of community case work within the field 
of social work? Dr. Pettit, at least, believes that certain fundamental 
methods of procedure in community organization may be developed 
and illustrated. In support of his opinion he has presented five 
community case studies which record the experiences of social work- 
ers and others who undertook to attack community problems through 
more effective organization. 

The problems involved in these case studies are varied. They in- 
clude the reorganization of a church, the establishment of a commu- 
nity recreation program, the strengthening of a rural Red Cross 
chapter, the development of a school community center, and the re- 
organization of a neighborhood association. The records are pre- 
sented for the most part in narrative form and extensive use is made 
of excerpts from the diaries of the community organizers in the 
records of Woodland, Brockton, and Dale Counties. 

The author purposes in this book, first, “to bring to the attention 
of social workers the community implications of their job, and sec- 
ondly, to assist in formulating a technique in the community field 
which will give the social worker some skill in bringing people to- 
gether to work out more satisfactorily their common needs.” He has 
succeeded in indicating to the social worker certain wider aspects of 
her efforts whether in the field of case work or group organization. 
The narratives can be read with sympathetic appreciation by those 
who have been concerned with the problems of “agency interrelation- 
ship” in any community. 

Their utility, however, is not quite so clear from the standpoint of 
formulating a technique in the community field. The author has 
taken perhaps the first step in the development of such a technique 
in his effort to make the recorded experience available for study and 
criticism. But the subjective accounts of the successes and failures 
of a number of individuals, experts and laymen, do not summarize 
the data available in the field. Had the accepted method of record- 
ing interviews been adopted, the analytical value of the book would 
have been enhanced. 

If, as Dr. Pettit implies, community organization is a dynamic 
process of integrating common interests through group organization, 
the development of a technique in the community field would cer- 
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tainly be welcomed by the social worker as an additional useful tool. 
But the development of purposeful activity in group behavior and 
the intensifying of community interests present problems too complex 
to be approached merely by the technique of the successful organizer. 
Marion Hathway (University of Washington). 


THE COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE. By Junce Ben B. Linp- 
sey and Warnwricnt Evans. Boni and Liveright, New York, 
1927. 

This book has caused much controversy and has stirred up a 
great deal of feeling. The subject has been debated in public assem- 
blies and in private conversations. In his Preface, Judge Lindsey 
explains what he means since he wants to “forestall misunderstanding 
and prejudice on the part of readers” misinformed that he advocates 
“free love unions without marriage” until the birth of a child, or 
“trial marriage.” “Companionate Marriage,” he explains, “is legal 
marriage with legalized Birth Control, and with the right to divorce 
by mutual consent for childless couples, usually without payment of 
alimony.” Later in the book, Judge Lindsey says that health certifi- 
cates should be given before procreative marriage is permitted and 
that every mcans should be tried to help couples to adjust so that 
the marriage, even companionate marriage, remains stable and a 
source of happiness to the two people most intimately concerned. 
For this reason, divorce would not be given on the instant of appli- 
cation, but attempt would be made to give advice and to straighten 
out difficulties. Judge Lindsey contends that the companionate mar- 
riage he advocates would, in the majority of cases, merge into “fam- 
ily marriage.” 

The most pointed criticisms which may be made of the book and 
which it seems to the writer, are serious criticisms, are first, the 
fallacy that because a social situation seems to be prevalent that it 
should be accepted; second, the failure to stress sufficiently self-con- 
trol as an essential of wholesome living; and third, the lack of insist- 
ence upon the proved social values of responsibility for our actions, 
towards which society has been so painfully struggling for many 
centuries, and furthermore, cf responsibility for the actions of others 
which has marked our last step, its significance impressed upon us 
by the scientific facts of the interaction and interdependence of all 
members of society and the indissoluble unity of the whole. 


B. A. McC. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS. A symposium. Edited by Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer. Alfred A. Knopf. Inc., New York, 1928, pp. 260. 

A group of remarkably varied and able authorities have contrib- 
uted to this symposium. C. M. Child discusses “the beginning of 
unity and order in living things”; K. Koffka, “the structure of the 
unconscious”; John B. Watson, “the unconscious of the behaviorist”; 
Edward Sapir, “the unconscious patterning of behavior in society”; 
W. I. Thomas, “the configurations of personality”; W. A. White, 
“higher levels of mental interpretation”; and so on. Dr. Thomas 
arranged the conference program which culminated in this sympo- 
sium. He, also, is the author of one of the most important papers. 
He views personality as “a background of attitudes and values com- 
mon to everybody, upon which certain attitudes and values,” or con- 
stellations of these, assume either a prominent or a dominant posi- 
tion. Watson’s “unconscious” is “universalized behavior.” White 
holds that some day man will realize “that knowledge of himself is 
of at least equal importance to a knowledge of his environment.” 
Altogether these papers constitute a valuable set of findings for the 
study of personality. E. S. B. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THEIR INTERRELATIONS. 
Edited by W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenweiser. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1927, pp. vii+-506. 

One feels somewhat baffled after reading this book. The editors, 
perhaps, have done their work too well. Thirty-one writers, besides 
the editors, have discussed freely the relations of particular social 
sciences to each other. Anthropology, economics, history, political 
science, and sociology are treated, each in relation to the other, and 
to the other social sciences. Sociology appears in nine such combi- 
nations. The need for a synthesis of the social sciences is well es- 
tablished by this work. The staunch isolation existing between many 
of the social science representatives is evident, in fact, almost hope- 
less. Even the nine sociological writers represent several viewpoints 
rather than one science. Moreover, they do not exhaust the major 
possibilities of sociological approach. The book, by its very contra- 
dictions, proves its worth, providing of course these contradictions 
spur social scientists to synthetic thought and action. E. S. B. 
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SOZIAL PSYCHOLOGIE IN AUSLAND. By L. H. Ap. Gecx. 
Dummlers, Berlin, 1928, pp. viii4-119. 


Beginning with writers such as Znaniecki of Poland, the author 
devotes a short chapter to Italian authors, a longer chapter to French 
scholars, twenty pages to English contributors, and the last half of 
the book to Americans. Rossi, Piazzi, Orano, Bianchi, are leading 
Italians whose ideas are surveyed; Tarde, DuPrat, Durkheim, are 
representative French writers whose works are discussed. English 
socio-psychologic thought is given expression through such authori- 
ties as Bagehot, Wallas, and McDougall. The American list is long 
and representative. A total of one hundred and thirty-nine European 
and American writers are given a place in the treatise. 

A correct picture is given of the distinctions that have arisen be- 
tween social psychology as a study of the social phases of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior, and as a study of social interaction and its result- 
ants in terms of personality and group life. The author presents but 
does not take sides with reference to the diverse aims. He has suc- 
ceeded well in preparing an introduction to “foreign” social psychol- 
Ogy to students of the subject in Germany. He might well have 
added a statement concerning the development of German social 


psychology, and changed the title of his work to a Survey of Social 
Psychology. E. S. B. 


ECONOMICS AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By P. Sarcent F or- 
ence. W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 1927, pp. 95. 

Dr. Florence seeks to solve the old dispute betwen economists 
and psychologists on the subject of the “economic man,” who has 
been long ago declared to be dead, but whose ghost seems to cause 
quite as much discussion as did the living entity. The author de- 
spairs of getting any real help from the social psychologists until 
they reach some agreement upon the nature of human nature. So 
economists are told that they had better study human behavior from 
such sources as anthropology, constitutional history, and compara- 
tive politics. Perhaps the author is too muth disturbed over the 
criticisms launched against McDougall and his followers, and might 
with profit note the many agreements amongst tke socia! psychol- 


ogists. M. J. V. 
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RACE CONTACT. By Eart E. Muntz. The Century Company, 
New York, 1927, pp. xiv-+-407. 

What are the social, economic, and political consequences of con- 
tact between races of diverse cultural attainments? It is with im- 
portant phases of this problem that the author deals. More specifi- 
cally, he treats of the economic and social effects of association be- 
tween the European races as the most advanced races, and the Amer- 
ican Indians, Pacific Islanders, and Polynesians, and the Africans as 
representative of the more primitive and backward races. The book 
thus becomes a study of culture contacts and of what happens. A 
remarkable range of sources has been consulted. Each page con- 
tains from three to seven references to these materials. On the 
whole, the deductions show that when a “higher” culture contacts a 
“lower,” the lower suffers, and that both the “good” and the “bad” 
culture traits of the lower race tend to disappear. The higher races 
convey diseases to the lower, which the latter cannot withstand. The 
higher tend to impose their culture arbitrarily on peoples not yet 
ready for them. Insight, fair play, careful analysis, are shown in 
this treatise; but further studies of a sociological research, that is, of 
a life history nature, of the backward peoples are needed in order 
that the psycho-social nature of what goes on may be revealed. Such 


case studies should be made before these backward peoples disappear 
from the earth. E. S. B 


HEREDITY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS. By Epwarp M. East. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1927, pp. vii-+-3325. 
Genetics and sound heredity are the keynotes of Dr. East’s latest 
work. After reviewing the principles of inheritance at some length, 
the author considers a number of social questions in the light of 
genetic premises. Racial traits, immigration, genius, the unfit—are . 
some of the special topics considered. For a geneticist, the author 
takes an unusually sane viewpoint. He gives consideration to social 
as weil as biological factors, and avoids the pit of Nordic superiority 
and race narrowness. For one who is writing against immigration, 
his principles will stand sociological tests well, although they do not 
give the positive side of the immigration phenomenon. The réle and 
significance of culture is naturally given little space; neither do the 
psycho-social factors receive much attention. The style is crisp; the 
message, namely, to reduce the survival of the unfit, is stated force- 
fully. E. S. B. 
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CHARACTER :’‘AND THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Witt1am 
McDovucatt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1927, pp. 
xvi+394., 

In Professor McDougall’s latest work, a discussion of “practical 
morals” will be found. It is the ethical culmination of his social psy- 
chology. He refers frequently to his well-known treatises on social 
psychology, psychology, and abnormal psychology, and evolves a 
considerable range of advice to husbands and wives, parents, young 
people, and all who are interested in personality training. His pat- 
tern of thought begins with instincts and emotions, takes up senti- 
ments and other acquired tendencies, and moves on to the organiza- 
tion of all these in the form of personal character. His system has 
not changed, although his terminology reflects current influences. 
For example, he speaks of original dispositions and emotional ten- 
dencies in place of instincts. He draws on psycho-analytic studies, 
but repudiates behaviorism. He protests against “universal mechan- 
ization,” but professes incompetence in discussing the rdle of religion 
in character building. Philosophical, metaphysical, psycho-analyti- 
cal, and ethical are the main approaches that are utilized in this 
study of human nature. E. S. B. 


THE INCOME AND STANDARD OF LIVING OF UNSKILLED 
LABORERS IN CHICAGO. By Lema Hovucureine 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1927, pp. xvii 
+224. 

This study, undertaken by the late Dr. Leila Houghteling of the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the University 
of Chicago, is to be noted chiefly for the outline of methods used in 
modern social service research on a practical problem. It thus em- 
phasizes the tremendous advance that has been made in the last 
quarter of a century, from the hit-or-miss tactics formerly employed 
to the modern method of organization, plan and method, method of 
procedure, statistical presentation, and explanation of findings. It 
is also valuable in that it throws much light on the unskilled wage- 
earnez’s standard of living and the determinants of that standacd. 
Of special interest is the presentation of some of the actual budgetary 
expenditures incurred by the families studied, and how these expen- 
ditures are made possible by supplementary incomes, the nature of 
which has been well analyzed by the study. M. J. V. 
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THE GOAL OF SOCIAL WORK. Edited by Ricnarp C. Casor. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1927, pp. vii+-234. 


To the annual conference of Social Workers of Massachusetts in 
1925, Dr. Cabot proposed the question, “What is the goal of social 
work?” The answers of fourteen leaders in that profession have 
been gathered together into this interesting volume. For the first 
time the conference discussed the ends, rather than the means of 
four fields of social work, namely, child welfare, work with adults, 
relief for the aged, and formal training of social workers. Out of 
these varied activities came unifying concepts of the purposes of 
each, such as: “enfranchisement of personality,” “the unfelding aud 
filling of one another,” making man “a channel to the streams of 
life,” etc. Dr. Cabot, in his presidential address, summarizes the 
conference with the following challenging statement. The social 
worker’s goal is the relief of misery and unhappiness, so that people’s 
enfranchised and organized desires can find their expression in ths 
social relationships which are part of their natural outlet. 

The volume is valuable reading for any sccial worker, since it 
will aid in the clarification of the goal of his own particular task. 

F, S. L. 


ENVIRONMENT AND RACE. By Gnrirrirn Taytor. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1927, pp.+-354. 

In this treatment of “the evolution, migration, settlement, and 
status of races,” the author gives to physical environment the major 
réle. He develops a tri-peninsular theory of the land contour of the 
earth, with Eur-Africa, North and South America, and the Australia- 
Malay region constituting the three peninsulas. The most primitive 
races have been crowded out to the ends of these land projections. 
The central areas of Asia are considered the cradle region of the 
peoples of the earth. The Nordic races “do not stand out as the 
most advanced type of man”; the ultimate mingling of the Euro- 
pean and Sino-Japanese races may be expected, and the result will 
be a new type of dominant race. Race prejudice is but another 
name for ethnological ignorance. These are sample generalizations 
which the author makes and which indicate his ethnological point 
of view. The context is illustrated by ninety-three figures and six 
plates. E. S. B. 
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WHAT THE EMPLOYER THINKS. By J. Davin Houser. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1927, pp. viii+-226. 

In this analysis of executives’ attitudes toward employees, the 
author has undertaken a study in social psychology, or more partic- 
ularly in the occupational attitudes of business men. The sixty-six 
pages of case-studies are perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book. The chapter on the range of executive attitudes contains a 
significant analysis. The discussion on measuring the “success” of 
the executive by securing sets of reactions of employees is of special 
importance. To measure employees’ attitudes is a sound approach 
to employer efficiency. The rating of executive open-mindedness, 
and more particularly, the rating of the chief executives’ practices 
in dealing with their subexecutives is as vital as unique. The classi- 
fication of seven requisites for creative leadership and for securing 
organization morale is worthy of study. Further experimentation is 
needed, especially in translating such highly subjective factors as 
attitudes into objective terms where they can be treated scientifically. 
On the whole, this work suggests numerous problems for additional 
investigation and makes an introductory contribution to many of 
these. It faces in a scientific direction. E. S. B. 


URBANIZATION: ITS EFFECTS ON GOVERNMENT AND 
SOCIETY. By Joun Girrin Tuoompson. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York, pp. xxv-+683. 

This is a survey of the urban trend. A comparison is made of the 
relative influences of rural and urban environments. Some of the 
alleged’ advantages of rural life and indictments against the cityward 
movement are refuted. An effort is made to show the wholesome 
effects of the urban environment upon liberty (religious, political, 
intellectual, etc.), political activities, economic efficiency, the mainte- 
nance of a sound and vigorous morality and religion, international 
peace, and the increasing improvement of the human physique. 


M. H. N. 


THE POLISH PEASANT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. By 
Wituram I. Tuomas and Fiorian Znaniecki. Second Edi- 
tion. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1927, pp. I:1-1114; II: 
1115-2250. 

The publisher deserves special credit for bringing out this epochal 
work in a new and attractive two-volume edition. A valuable index 
has been added, and Volume III, the autobiography, has been placed 
last. Otherwise, the materials are unchanged. E. S. B. 
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THE LITTLE TOWN: especially in its Rural Relationships. By 
Hartan Paut Dovcrass. New and revised edition. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. 

In his preface to the new edition Dr. Douglass says that this book 
is designed “to address the little town mind directly. It tries to 
direct the deluge of civic good counsel and to apply its multitude of 
helpful suggestions in such fashion that the little town will have to 
say, ‘This means me.’” Another purpose of the book is to “discover 
and release new motive for civic betterment.” 

There is suggested the need of a natural unit, the town center 
and the area it serves as the trade and institutional center, to be 
determined by a scientific social survey. This natural community 
should have established within it civic zones. The whole would con- 
stitute a legal unit with taxes graded from zone to zone. Dr. Doug- 
lass says “all practical difficulties which beset any form of govern- 
ment would doubtless beset this, but it would be based on the nat- 
ual structure of society, whereas present government is artificially 
based. Democracy cannot be locally expressed to good advantaye 
until our minor civil units are freed from the surveyor’s chain.” 

A supplement with data from recent studies of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research which are said to “furnish the first 
precise statistical knowledge of the composition and characteristics 
of little town population” and a “select bibliography” close the vol- 
ume. The latter seems lacking in material published since the first 
appearance of the book. B. A. McC. 


COMMUNITY. By R. M. Maciver. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1928, pp. xxvi-+-446. 

In this American edition of a well-known work, the author writes 
a new preface, in which he offers a number of criticisms of sociology 
as it has developed in the United States, such as: (1) Sociology in- 
cludes many materials which properly belong to the special social 
sciences. (2) It is so interested in psychological questions that it 
forgets its proper objectivity. (3) It is so concerned about meas- 
urable units that it neglects to study social relationships and the com- 
plicated structures which they form. While not all will agree with 
such criticisms, there is much truth in them. E. S. B. 
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A HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. By Emory S. Bocarpus 
Jesse Ray Miller, Los Angeles, 1928, pp. 668. 


In this revised and enlarged edition of his History of Social 
Thought, first published in 1922, Dr. Bogardus has notably increased 
the attractiveness and scope of this volume without sacrificing any of 
the excellent features of the earlier edition. He retains the chapter 
titles for one thing, and fortunately ‘so in view of the fact that among 
histories of social thought and text-books on sociological theory it 
would be hard to find one which covers the entire field in such a 
comprehensive way. There is an increasing number of critical sum- 
maries of social theories, schools, and tendencies, but almost none 
that sets forth the whole course with perspective and proportion 
similar to this. The result is not so much a statement of the author’s 
estimates and opinions as a panorama of social thinking throughout 
the centuries, seen through the eyes of a competent and widely in- 
formed sociologist. For the student or general reader who desires to 
know what men have said along these lines, regardless of the question 
whether we of today think in the same terms or not, this volume 
must hold a leading place. 

The simple and straightforward style of the original book is re- 
tained along with the chapter arrangements, but new paragraphs 
have been added to bring the later chapters down to date in the light 
of most recent developments. 

A most valuable feature of the new edition consists in the addition 
of adequate source materials at the end of every chapter. These are 
selected, with discriminating judgment, from many sources. The 
result is a text-book and source-book in combination. 

References are placed more conveniently as footnotes to the pages, 
and a list of “group discussion topics” is appended to each chapter. 
The volume is handsomely printed and bound, so that the publisher’s 
art, combined with the scholastic improvements mentioned, has given 
to teachers and students of sociology a decidedly attractive and use- 


ful book. C. M. C. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By E. Georce 
Payne. New York University Press, New York, 1928. 

This little volume of outlines intended for the presentation of a 
method of scientific approach to the study of educational sociology 
will serve to assist in the delineation of the field of that new subject. 
One of the things that now stands out clearly is that educational 
sociology ought to be in one sense at least an application of socio- 
logical principles to education. If sociology is at present a study of 
human behavior, it would seem that it ought to furnish a large body 
of material which might be placed in the hands of educators, as 
well as to furnish the methods by which the material has been made 
available. Two chapters of the outline are directed to methods of 
sociological research and investigation, which seem to be the great- 
est need of educational sociology at the present time. Most educa- 
tional sociologists seem to be content with presenting material that 
can be found in any of the standard texts, and by a mere waving of 
the hand, proceed to call the same material, educational sociology. 
In this respect, this little volume, while in outline form generally, has 
made an advance. Perhaps not enough attention has been given to 
the social process, and the field of anthropology with its study of 
cultural patterns seems not to have been drawn upon, but this may 
be remedied in the text-book announced in the preface. The ques- 
tions and suggested fields for exploration ought to prove a boon to 
the instructors who have courses in educational sociology. 


M. J. V. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By M. J. Herskovits. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1928, xiv-+-92. 


The American Negro is herein proclaimed a new racial group lo- 
cated about midway between the African Negro and the Caucasian. 
Biometric data, representing measurements of Harlem Negroes and 
Howard University Negroes, are presented in support of the major 
thesis. Low variability of the physical traits of the American Negro 
is found, which indicates that a definite type (new) has already 
been formed. “In the process of social selection of light women by 


dark men” is the mechanism by which the type has been consolidated. 
E. S. B. 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. By Suerwoop Eppy. George H. Doran & 
Company, New York, 1928, pp. 210. Mr. Eddy makes an especially strong plea 
for new sets of social values. Practical goals for socialization are set up. In 
economic matters he urges that the golden rule be substituted for the rule of 
gold, and that the making of men be made primary to the making of money. 
Race relations, family relations, international relations, personal religion, are 
also handled vigorously and constructively. 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN NATURE. By Atrrep Apter. Translated by 
W. B. Wolfe. Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. New York, 1927, pp. xiiit+-286. 
Adler, the distinguished pupil of Freud, herein gives a popular discussion of 
neuroses. The origins of these are usually sought in the childhood experiences 
and then may be traced through the dream life, sex life, and social life of the 
persons involved. In the study of neuroses, numerous character traits are iso- 
lated and described. 


MARX-ENGELS ARCHIV. Edited by D. Rjazanov. II Band. Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, 1927. Most of the space in this volume is given to the review and com- 
ment on Engel’s Dialectic and Nature, and to a number of miscellaneous docu- 
ments. Interesting comments are made on “sociological methods,” which relate 
largely, however, to social philosophy and to deductive reasoning. 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE CHILD. By Doveras A. Tuom. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 46. Contends that behavior is not as 
important as motives, that identical behavior may be brought about by radically 
different motives, that extroversion and introversion are largely matters of the 
experiences of a person in his first five years of life. 


THE RACIAL ELEMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By H. F. K. Gunrner. 
Translated from the second German edition, by G. C. Wheeler. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York, n.d., pp. 279. A “Nordic” book, arguing that as “de- 
nordization” of the various races of Europe takes place, they tend to degenerate. 
Not much hope is seen for any denordized race. 


THE INNER WORLD OF CHILDHOOD. By Frances G. Wickes. D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York, 1927, pp. xiv+379. In this analytical psychology 
of childhood the author, who is a disciple of C. G. Jung, discusses enlighten- 
ingly the problems of parental-child relations, and particularly those of child- 
hood, such as fear, sex, dreams. 


GENIUS. By Arruur C. Jacosson. Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., New York, 1926, 
pp. 160. Marshals extensive data in support of the thesis that the outcast, 
disinherited, vagabond, criminal, defective, insane, and generally abnormal 
elements furnish the geniuses, and the well-bred, eugenically speaking, rank low 
in geniuses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. First Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. New York Univer- 
sity, 1928, pp. 154. An extensive amount of valuable materials has been care- 
fully classified and annotated. The result is a highly useful reference work. 


THE CAMPUS. By Rosert Cootey Ancett. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, 1928, pp. xii+239. This is a factual and broadly interpretative study of 
contemporary college life. Direct in style, sympathetic in understanding, the 
document will possess increasing historical worth as time goes on. 


CHANGING THE DELINQUENT ATTITUDE. By Anna E. Kinc. School of 
Applied Social Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 1927, pp. 80. 
Contains a valuable analysis of the social situations which furnish the construc- 
tive stimuli that lead girls “to go right.” 
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GETTING AND SPENDING AT THE PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF LIV- 
ING. By Jessica B. Perxorro. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927, 
pp. xxii+307. Based on the study of 96 families of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California. The professional standard of living for a family of four is 
put at $7,000 per year. Detailed data carefully analyzed are presented. 


LA PHILOSOURIA MORALE DE JOSEPH ROYCE. By M. J. Aronson. Felix 
Alcan, Paris, 1927, pp. xi+185. After devoting about one hundred pages to 
the development of the spirit of loyalty in colonial days and in the Nineteenth 
Century in the United States, the author carefully analyzes Royce’s ideas of 
the individual community, loyalty, and intellectual aristocracy. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE EVERYDAY CHILD. By Doveras A. 
Tuom. D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1927, pp. xiiit+349. This is an 
exceedingly useful and practical book for parents. It has grown out of the 
author’s wide experience of “habit clinics.” Treatment is suggested for many 
types of behavior problems. 


OUR GREAT EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY. By Cart Brcxer. Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1927, pp. ix--332. A reprint with minor changes and 
corrections of an earlier edition of a book presenting the point that wr amperes | 
has been and still is an “experiment.” It not failed; it is still being tri 


PETIT VOCABULAIRE DE LA LANGUE PHILOSOPHIE. Libraire Armand 
Colin, Paris, 1927, pp. 110. Defines many terms of interest in social philosophy. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR ON EUROPEAN EDUCATION. By 
Fritz Kerrerman. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1928, pp. ix+89. 


FAMILY LIVING ON SUCCESSFUL MINNESOTA FARMS. By J. C. Bracx 
and C. C. Zimmerman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1927, pp. 25. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. By Ben- 
son Y. Lanpis. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928, pp. 62. 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By S. M. Sroxzs. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1927, pp. 92. 


PROSPERITY. Symposium edited by H. W. Lamzer and N. Tuomas. Vanguard 
Press, New York, 1927, pp. viii+-286. 


SCHOOL OR WORK IN INDIANA? By C. E. Grssons. National Child Labor 
Committee, New York, 1927, pp. 30. 


THE WORKER AND HIS JOB. Outlines for the use of workers’ groups. The 
Inquiry, New York, 1928, pp. 65. 


THE AMERICANS IN SANTO DOMINGO. By Metvin M. Kwuicut. Vanguard 
Press, New York, pp. xviii+189. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND HER NEIGHBORS. By R. Pace Arwor. Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1927, pp. xxiv-+175. 


VILLAGE LIFE UNDER THE SOVIETS. By Kart Borvers. Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1927, pp. xxii+191. 


HOW THE SOVIETS WORK. By H.N. Bramsrorp. Vanguard Press, New York, 
1927, pp. xv +169. 





Periodical Notes 


The Teachable Age. Three. extensive series of experiments were 
conducted covering long periods of learning. One concerned learning 
to read, write, compute, (etc.) in the case of adult prisoners. An- 
other concerned the learning of typical high school subjects by adults 
in public evening schools. The third, reported the learning of type- 
writing and stenography by adults in secretarial schools. “The ages 
25 to 45 are superior to early adolescence in general ability to learn.” 


E. I. Thorndike, Survey Graphic, April, 1928, pp. 35-37. 


When Is a Child Grown Up? “The child progresses inevitably 
toward maturity—chronologically, physically, mentally, and so- 
cially.” The degree of maturity which has been reached at any given 
time in a child’s life is illustrated by means of a “curve of develop- 
ment.” The mature person is one who has reached the age of 
twenty-one (or better twenty-five), who is sexually developed, who 
has a mentality sufficient to graduate from a grade school and an 
1.Q. of 67 to 80; and who is economically self-dependent and respon- 
sible in regard to social and legal transgressions. Herman Adler, 
Survey Graphic, April, 1928, pp. 28-29. 


Motherless Families. A motherless family is one “in which the 
mother is dead, institutionalized, or out of the home for at least six 
months and in which there are children under sixteen years of age.” 
Motherless families do not come to the attention of social agencies 
as frequently as fatherless families for the reason that they are 
generally self-sufficing economically. A group of sixty records were 
analyzed, of which only six families were below budget. The average 
number of children per family was 4.7. Seventy-four per cent of the 
men were between 30 and 44 years of age. In 60 families there were 
64 children under 6 years of age; in only 14 were there girls of 15 and 
over. Social conditions in the family were analyzed with the view 
of utilizing local resources to keep the family together or to success- 
fully place the children. Lucia Clow, The Family, March, 1928, 
pp. 11-14. 
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How Can Children Behave If Parents Misbehave? A study was 
made of 184 families by the United Charities of Chicago. Cases are 
cited which show that delinquency of children is chargeable to mis- 
behavior of parents. The major behavior problems of men were 
imprisonment, non-support, intemperance, desertion, dishonesty, and 
sex delinquency. The major behavior problems of women were: 
personal difficulties, sex delinquency, manufacture of moonshine, and 
desertion. Scott E. W. Bedford, Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, February, 1928, pp. 568-73. 


Hotel Life and Personality. A specific study was made of 437 
hotels in Seattle, showing the precentages of occupancy, the weekly 
and seasonal variables, and the sex and age composition of the pop- 
ulation. Life in the large metropolitan hotels is characterized by im- 
personality, anonymity, and breakdown of “mores.” Four types of 


personality patterns were distinguished which are characterized as: 
(1) the restless, lonesome, and unhappy, (2) those giving free play 
to impulses when released from restraint (individuation), (3) those 
responding to the stimulation and excitement that tends to be asso- 
ciated with hotel life, tending to be blasé and overstimulated, and 


(4) those who are immune to the influences of the hotel environment, 
tending toward sophistication and urbanity. Norman S. Hayner, 
American Journal of Sociology, March, 1928, pp. 784-95. 


Stepbrother: A Study of Prejudice and Convention. An attempt 
was made to measure by means of a questionnaire the combined 
judgments of a hundred university students (men and women each 
contributed half the number) concerning the acceptance of certain 
peculiar persons in significant social relations. Students were asked 
to indicate frankly whether or not they would wish to accept such 
persons as beggars, libertines, Negroes, bootleggers, epileptics, illit- 
erates, anarchists, Mohammedans, bastards, and Hungarians as su- 
periors, equals, or inferiors in such associations as spouse, business 
partner, kinsman, clubmate, travel companion, friend, school col- 
league, neighbor, church member, and fellow citizen. It was found 
that women are more aristocratic in their discrimination than the 
men; that conservatism increases with age; and. that persons of 
foreign and mixed parentage show themselves somewhat more ex- 
clusive than those of native parents regarding all social relationships 
except concerning kinship. Tables are presented to show the relative 
frequency of distribution of choices of all characters in various rela- 
tions. Howard Woolston, Social Forces, March, 1928, pp. 368-375. 
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The Study of Marriage Incompatibility. This paper is an attempt 
to apply the results of research to a specific case of family disorgani- 
zation. Some thirteen tensions are enumerated which constituted 
causal factors in family incompatibility. A full length case is pre- 
sented in narrative form. An analysis of the case revealed four im- 
mediate or primary tensions which led to family disintegration: (a) 
economic, (b) control, (c) individual capacities and abilities, and (d) 
status. These four tensions form an interrelated series in the disor- 
ganization process. The sequence of tensions is schematically repre- 
sented by a diagram. E. T. Kreuger, The Family, April, 1928, pp. 
53-60. 


Getting at the Boy Himself: Through the Personal Interview. 
The thesis maintained is that we know the boy’s external character- 
istics but the thing about which we know least is the boy himself. 
“The social attitudes and social values of boy life are not yet fully 
analyzed.” Excerpts from interviews with two boys, “Blinky” and 
“Chops,” are presented and analyzed with a view to indicating a 
method by means of which the inner life of boys may be studied. 
Certain important social forces are noted. “The street, the school, 
the home, and industry are four major spheres of boy activity. They 
constitute four different social situations and involve four different 
types of social control.” Few adults participate in these spheres of 
the boy’s world. Pauline V. and Erle F. Young, Social Forces, 
March, 1928, pp. 408-75. 


The Occupational Attitudes and Choices of a Group of College 
Men. A study was made of the occupational attitudes of 609 North 
Carolina State College students by means of a questionnaire. 
Twenty-four occupations were listed which the students were in- 
structed to rank in order upon the basis of their own opinion as to 
how they should rate socially. The students were also asked to 
indicate their major subject and rank in school, the father’s occupa- 
tion, choice of work, and their attitudes toward their vocational 
choices. Persistently the professions ranked high, followed by bus- 
iness, skilled trades, and unskilled work. The father’s occupation 
“does not affect the choice of a life work by the son to any appre- 
ciable extent.” Definite attitudes towards occupations were found, 
but from one-third to one-half are preparing for a life work with 
no notion of what that work is tobe. W. A. Anderson, Social Forces, 
December, 1927, pp. 278-83, and March, 1928, pp. 467-73. 


Social Research Notes 


SocraL Distance Between Parents AND Cuitpren furnished 
the subject of an address given before the Southern California Re- 
search Society in March by Mr. Meyer Nimkoff. This was a doc- 
toral dissertation report and an outline of the presentation is given 
herewith: 

Systematic studies of the family have been made from an historical 
standpoint, treating of its evolution as conditioned by the social 
forces operative at a given time. In this connection, it has been 
treated from a legal point of view, indicating the change from a social 
to a juridic status for the family. Again, aspects of family life such 
as divorce, desertion, family income, and the number of children 
per family have been treated statistically. Another approach has 
been the social-anthropological, dealing primarily with the forms of 
organization assumed by the family in different preliterate societies. 
Furthermore, a great deal of light has been thrown on the familial 
situations by psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis, indicating 
the development of the child’s mental and emotional life as condi- 
tioned by his relationship with his parents. From a social work or 
ethical standpoint, finally, there has been built up a considerable 
literature of the family. 

In contra-distinction to the above, the family, and that aspect of 
it which constitutes parent-child relationship, may be treated socio- 
logically, as interaction between the two persons. When so viewed, 
the parent-child relationship becomes basically one of intersocial 
stimulation and response with regard to certain values characteristic 
of parent-child relationships, such as for example, obedience, confi- 
dence, education, and recreation. The amount and kind of inter- 
action between parent and child may be regarded as constituting the 
social distance between the two. 

Further, when viewed as interaction, the parent-child relationship 
takes on an aspect of change. Parent and child come to engage in 
more common activity or less common activity; they become more 
intimate with each other or less intimate as the case may be. View- 
ing the change from a social distance standpoint, it is suggested that 
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the parent-child relationship may be regarded as changing social 
distance between the two persons. 

Interaction suggests process. The changes in the amount of free 
interplay between parent and child, in fact, are manifestations of 
certain processes of parent-child interaction, the direction which the 
change takes depends upon the process or processes involved. As 
conducive to increasing social distance between parent and child, 
there may be noted the processes of parent-child detachment, pa- 
rental dominance, and parent-child conflict. In the first, parent and 
child tend to withdraw from each other without antagonism, so that 
the one becomes ignorant of, or indifferent to, the interests of the 
other. The second is characterized by a tendency of the parent to 
superordinate himself with respect to the child’s interests, and so to 
subordinate the child’s own behavior preferences. The third is dis- 
tinguished by a mutual thwarting and opposing of interests. 

On the contrary, certain processes, parent-child accommodation 
and parent-child participation, operate to bring the parent and the 
child closer together. Following conflict, there is to be noted, fre- 
quently, the tendency of the parent and the child to establish a more 
harmonious relationship by evincing an attitude of tolerance toward 
values which previously called forth an antagonistic response. Like- 
wise, the acceptance of the parent and the child of each other, which 
brings them en rapport, and the free interplay between the two, 
which distinguishes participation, are expressive of increasing inti- 
macy. 


Wortp Leaversuip Types furnished the subject of the academic 
address by Dr. E. S. Bogardus at the semi-annual dinner of Alpha 
Kappa Delta of the University of Southern California at its March 
meeting. After discussing leadership and followership as bi-polar 
social phenomena, after pointing out the relation of culture to leader- 
ship, and after indicating ecological approaches to the study of leader- 
ship, the speaker took up world leadership types under five headings: 
(1) The indirect, unofficial world leader is represented by persons 
such as Edison or Ford, who are individually interested in the pro- 
motion of inventions, which possess universal culture values. (2) 
There is the direct, official national-centric leader, for example, 
Briand, Chamberlain, Kellogg, Streseman, who are working toward 
world gain by the reorganization of political patterns of an estab- 
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lished national order. (3) The direct, official leader of autocratic 
world aspirations is represented by a national figure who strives for 
world empire, but whose hopes are ill-founded. (4) There is the 
direct, official world-centric leader, such as Wilson, who is willing to 
give up a portion of national sovereignty for the sake of a world 
political pattern. (5) The direct, unofficial world-centric type, usu- 
ally motivated by religious stimuli, is illustrated by the activities of 
John R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, or Jane Addams. These persons 
usually must bear much criticism but possess supreme courage. 


Oricins AND Socrat Vatues or Forx-Music was the interesting 
theme discussed by Miss Frances Lucas at a recent meeting of Alpha 
Kappa Delta of the University of Southern California. Assistant 
Professor Lucas is president of the sociology scholarship society, and 
pointed out how folk-music, or the music which has grown out of 
the life and development of a people, is of two major types: the folk- 
song, and the folk-dance. Both are distinguished for the originality 
of their melody and rhythm, and for the charm of their simplicity 
and naivety. They reflect the inherent characteristics of the people 
which produces them. Folk-music offers three significant values to 
our present-day society. First, it has its own intrinsic worth as ex- 
quisite and beautiful music. Second, it forms a basis for the creative 
expression of individual composers in “art-music” or the nationalistic 
schools of music. Third, folk-songs sound notes of joys and sorrows 
common to all mankind. He who familiarizes himself with the folk- 
music of many lands finds his racial antagonisms and hatreds break- 
ing down under this compelling evidence of the essential oneness of 
human nature. 


A Srupy or THE Sociat ConpiTions IN THE WeEsT JEFFERSON 
Necro Area or Los ANGELEs was the subject of a research clinic 
report made in February before members of the Southern California 
Research Society. After dealing with the cultural developments, 
housing, churches, schools, occupations, recreation, of the Area, Mr. 
Dougherty centered his attention on problems of social distance, 
social conflict, and accommodation. The attitudes of both adult and 
adolescent Negroes toward the Caucasian and Mongolian races are 
being studied. 











International Notes 


Tue Nose Peace prizes went in 1927 to two conscientious ob- 
jectors, Ludwig Quiddle of Germany and Ferdinand Buisson of 
France. The latter, who is an octogenarian, has suffered imprison- 
ment as a pacifist. He held that the War could and should have been 
stopped at almost any point after it had been started. The former 
has fought as a pacifist, and has been imprisoned becaus he has ex- 
posed the brutality and stupidity of war. 


Tue Havana Conrerence revealed considerable friction among 
the Latin-American Republics, considerable suspicion of the motives 
of the United States, marked friendliness from other quarters toward 
the United States, the defeat of a motion to prevent intervention, and 
the skill and acumen of Charles Evans Hughes as a statesman. 
Many were dissatisfied with Mr. Hughes’ explanation of the inter- 
vention by the United States in Nicaragua. Not all were willing to 
accept his substitute term for intervention, namely, “friendly inter- 
position.” His explanation, the best that could be offered, was: 
“From time to time arises a situation most regrettable in which 
sovereignty does not work. . . . What are we to do when govern- 
ments break down and American citizens are threatened? . . . Of 
course, the United States cannot forego its right to protect its citi- 
zens.” 


Secretary Kexiocc anp Minister Brianp have kept the world 
on tiptoe for the past several months. Do they mean what they say 
to each other, or is each striving to better the status of his respective 
country in the eyes of the world? Is France too involved in Con- 
tinental alliances to make good on her outlawry of war promises? 
Is the United States too self-satisfied and too wealthy to feel deeply 
on the subject? At any rate official proposals between leading coun- 
tries of the world to outlaw war itself have not occurred before, 
and at least verbal patterns of world peace have received official 
cognizance. The fly in the ointment is the large amount of national 
jealousies and economic competition extant in the world at the pres- 
ent time. As soon as international confidence and dependability is 
built on substantial foundations, the outlawry of war will not only 
be discussed, in official conversations, but will be put into effect. 
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Iraty seems to be moving backward. Following the announce- 
ment of plans to abolish woman suffrage throughout Italy, now 
comes the announcement that all popular suffrage is to be suppressed. 
There is to be only one party and that will be fascist. Fascism will 
rule with an iron hand on the assumption that all political and social 
virtue exists within its arbitrary precepts. Instead of training the 
people of Italy to become increasingly worthy of exercising sov- 
ereignty, their sovereignty is to be removed and they are to be 
treated as little children. This move on the part of Fascism is an 
indicator of its weakness and of a coming revolutionary storm. 


Russia startled the world’s diplomats recently with her proposal 
of complete disarmament for herself as soon as the other govern- 
ments would do likewise. Silence, first, and then suspicion greeted 
the proposal. “The proposal is not to be taken seriously.” It is 
significant, however, that this world peace plan should be advanced 
seriously by a nation which does not profess loyalty to the Prince of 
Peace, as do most of the leading Western nations. The Briand pro- 
posal for a war-outlawry agreement between France and the United 
States is being discussed, and substantial peace gains may yet come 


from it. But mutual suspicions and narrow national viewpoints still 
make disarmament a slow process. 


“Tue EpucaTion oF THE Boys or Hawa anp THE Economic 
OuttooKx” is the title of a significant study recently completed by 
Professor Romanzo Adams of the University of Hawaii and by Dan 
Kane-Zo Kai. In the report, printed as one of the Research Publi- 
cations of the University of Hawaii, the authors raise the question: 
“Will the boys of Hawaii accept or secure employment in Hawaii 
pretty generally, or will large numbers find it necessary or desirable 
to migrate?” In other words, “Will the needed agricultural and 
other common labor of Hawaii be supplied by her native sons or will 
a continued importation of Filipinos or other foreign-born laborers 
be necessary?” These questions in themselves are somewhat start- 
ling. They bear a universal import. While cautious and scientific 
the authors point out that importation of foreign labor will soon be 
unnecessary, if the native youth now growing up elect to remain on 
the Islands. But education is lifting the youth above the level of 
common labor in Hawaii as elsewhere. 








Social Work Notes 


THERE ARE three important social work conferences in immediate 
prospect. The Pacific Coast Regional Conference in Yosemite, May 
22-27; the National Conference at Memphis, in June; and the Inter- 
national Conference at Paris. 


THE FREQUENT COMPLAINT of competent observers that social 
workers are too much taken up with daily tasks to take account of 
the wider social significance of those tasks and are too busy to add 
to the stock of fundamental ideas and concepts in the field of sociol- 
ogy, may perhaps be admitted, but the charge does not imply that 
social workers have carefully analyzed their daily task and devel- 
oped high skill in its performance. Not only is there lack of social 
perspective and social philosophic viewpoint, but there is an equally 
lamentable lack of efficiency and technical skill. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the business aspects of social service. The 
present slackness in administration is a challenge to the training 
schools and to all standardizing organizations. The principle needs 
to be recognized that not only does social work need to be done, but 
it needs to be well done. 


THE suGGESTION that the several hundred social work enterprises 
found in the typical metropolis might well be reduced to forty or 
fifty well-managed, large organizations appears at first to be a ra- 
tional move toward improved social service at reduced costs. How- 
ever, the charitable activities of the mass of city populations are 
least under rational controls. ‘The community chest which attempted 
to integrate now vigorous organizations would find itself opposed by 
a myriad of special interests, conflicting points of view, warring per- 
sonalities, and would probably perish in the attempt. Only by a 
long, steady campaign of social publicity can the basis be laid in 
public opinion for the desired co-ordination and integration. The 
motive must also be something more than the simple desire to save 
money. 





Social Drama Notes 


PLAYS OF NEGRO LIFE. Selected and edited by Alain Locke 
and Montgomery Gregory. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1927, pp. 430. 

Plays of Negro Life, which may be regarded as the first real source- 
book of native American drama of negro life, presents a remarkable 
collection of twenty plays of the contemporary Negro theater. Half 
of the collection represents the efforts of negro playwrights in their 
endeavors to give the negro actor an outlet for his serious native 
talents; the other half represents some of our best American drama- 
tists, Eugene O’Neill and Paul Green included, in their “quest of 
modern American realism for new material and a deeper, firmer grip 
upon the actualities of American life.” The emotional conflicts which 
the negro in America has suffered were bound to find an outlet in the 
dramatic form; the wealth of material which these conflicts have 
uncovered should be productive of even greater dramas of human 
experience in the future. Certainly there is every evidence of the 
fulfillment of this in the plays selected for presentation in this volume. 
It would seem that a good part of the negro’s message of adjustment 
of the racial conflict might indeed well be made through the medium 
of the drama especially designed for presentation in community thea- 
ters. The folk dramas of the negroes, especially those by negro 
authors, act in a large sense as interpreters of negro life. The plays 
include those two fine products from the pen of Eugene O’Neill, The 
Dreamy Kid, and The Emperor Jones, Paul Green‘s memorable play, 
In Abraham’s Bosom, Ridgely Torrence’s well-known Granny Mau- 
mee, and that remarkably clever and subtle one-act play by John W. 
Rogers, Jr., Judge Lynch. Many of the plays are contributions of 
undoubted literary merit, and nearly all may be regarded as worth- 
while social documents. A valuable addition to the book is presented 
by Mr. Gregory in the guise of a chronology of the Negro theater, 
tracing the development of the introduction of the negro actor in the 
earliest American plays to the present decade in which may be found 
the rise of the Little Theaters for negro groups and the writing of 
plays by negroes. There is also to be found a bibliography of negro 
drama, and thus compiled, it makes a really splendid source- 
book and a welcome addition to the literature dealing with the negro 
and his problems. M. J. V. 
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THE BELT. By Paut Sirton. A drama in three acts. The Mac- 
aulay Company, New York, 1927. 

This new play, The Belt, is an ironic satire, somewhat reminiscent 
of Capek’s R. U. R., of the industrial world and its modern manifes- 
tations of standardization, speeding-up, and automatization. The 
Ford system seems to be the implied target of the author’s shaft 
which is sharp-pointed and sometimes a bit clumsily thrust. The 
drama misses by a narrow margin that touch which might have 
made it a distinct contribution to the theater; it is the inconclusive- 
ness of the denouement that seems to have marred, and there is no 
suggestion of what the author might think of as a constructive theory 
to replace the theory of “The Old Man” (Ford). The Belt refers 
to a symbol which continually and relentlessly grinds on and on, 
forming the background for the action of the play. The mechaniza- 
tion and the speeding-up process are shown to be the causes for the 
disintegration of family life, of life itself. The system is condemned 
by the hero of the play in a fine invective: 

“Day and night, three shifts, steady as the fires of hell, running 
smooth, faster, faster, more cars, lower prices, more sales, higher 
wages, maybe a cut of the profits! . . . when you’re too damm tired 
to do anything with them—if you get them! And The Old Man run- 
ning around the country talking about old fashioned dances and 
charity and mass productions. .. . Twenty-four hours it keeps 
moving, more cars, more wheels, more doors, more radiators, more 
transmissions, more piston rings, more batteries, more paint, more 
men knocked out in the testing room... .” And the Old Man 
(Ford?), owner of the Belt, attempting to put down the mob in the 
factory when they threaten to stop the Belt, mounts the platform 
and points out that “We gotta keep the Belt movin’ because you 
people would starve without it! That’s why if you want to know. 
. . . What’s made America prosperous? The Belt—Straight Line 
Production—High Wages, Efficiency, Speed, Low Production Cost, 
Low Prices, High Purchasing Power, More Efficiency, Cheaper Pro- 
duction, More Purchasing Power . . .” 

Mass production, men as slaves of the machine, standardized mo- 
tors, shut-downs, men thrown out of work to await the design of a 
new car, The Old Man with his fiddler and small-town country 
dances—these all come in for the brush of the dramatist as materials 
for his picture of industrial America. The play is worthy of atten- 
tion in that it represents an effort to make the theater something 
more than a mere amusement center. There’s much truth in the 


play. M. J. V. 
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